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BRIARCLIFF QUARTERLY 


CONTINUING THE MARYLAND QUARTERLY 


—Number Five 


Alan Rook 
BAPTISM 


So I said “Yes, sir” and saluted, and the Colonel said “Good luck 
to you, then, and don’t get yourself shot up. I’m too short of officers.” 

And then I began to realize what a bloody fool I’'d been. What a 
goddam bloody fool. You know that old army saying “Do as you’re told, 
but don’t volunteer.” Well, here was I, nicely attached to R.H.Q., runn- 
ing errands for the Adjutant, taking no responsibility and safe enough, 
so far as anyone was safe in a retreat with the enemy everywhere, popp- 
ing up in the most unexpected places. 

And just because I’d lost my Troop, or rather, just because my 
Troop had got itself lost whilst I was away, on the Colonel’s orders, 
looking for C Troop on the right, I had to go worrying myself sick, and 
finally ask the Colonel if I might try to find them and bring them 
back. Just running my head right into it, that’s what it was. 

And when I’d got permission, I didn’t know where to go. Head 
vaguely S. E. and see what happened. Probably the whole country was 
in Jerry’s hands, and I don’t know what chance I thought I’d got of 
getting a whole Troop of guns out, even if I found them, which didn’t 
seem too likely. But it was too late to start worrying at that stage. I'd 
been. a damned idiot, and could just take what was coming to me. 

Well, I started the utility and headed off down the dust track which 
we flattered by calling a road. J kept thinking if only that fool Evans 
hadn’t got himself a bullet through the neck the previous afternoon it 
wouldn’t have been so bad. When there are two of you on a job you can 
always have a laugh together, and make it a bit of an adventure. But 
you can’t very well ask for another driver when you’ve no Troop, and 
your Battery’s had sixty per cent casualties. 

I don’t mind telling you, sir, that I cursed myself for a fool pretty 
thoroughly during the next half hour. I hadn’t much idea where I was 
going. All I knew was that this track should eventually take me to about 
the spot where the Troop was last reported in action; if, that was, I 
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didn’t miss the track, take the wrong turning, bump into Jerry, or hit 
a mine. I knew it was a forlorn hope, and I was confoundedly conscious 
that for every mile I went S.E., the Regiment was going a mile N.W. . 
But you know how one feels on these occasions. Somehow, I just couldn’t 
go back without having one more shot at locating my own blokes and 
getting them away. 

They were a dam’ good crowd, too. Couldn’t have found a nicer. 
I’d had ’em in England and we’d sort of grown up together. This was 
our first real action, and I felt bad that just at that moment I’d been 
on another job and they'd had to carry on without me. 

As far as I could gather, Jerry tanks had pushed up during the 
night, and old D Troop had been ordered to right about turn and deal 
with them, whilst the Colonel got the rest back to their R. V. ... They’d 
had some R/T reports of fighting, and then some sporadic calls for more 
ammo., and then nothing at all, so it looked pretty likely they’d got it 
right in the solar plexus. I think the Old Man understood how I felt, 
because he not only let me go, but made it an order, which I thought 
was damned understanding of him. But the Colonel’s like that. 

Well, I pushed the ute. along that track pretty hard. I was worried 
about the dust giving me away, but thought on the whole that speed 
was indicated and I’d better take a few chances. I must admit that my 
spine was tingling, as I half expected a bullet to pop in through the 
window at any minute, and never knew what I might hit round the 
next corner. I was only out from England two months, and new to the 
game, and I had a most unholy respect for Jerry and all his works. You 
probably remember yourself, sir, we thought him hot stuff in those days. 
As indeed he is, only we’ve discovered since we’re hotter, which makes 
it a whole lot easier. 

Also, I'd never seen a dead man, and was windy about how I'd feel 
when I did. Id one little fracas with a Jerry, whom I had shot through 
the car window, but I only saw him going down; I can’t say I actually 
saw him dead on the ground—there wasn’t time. So Sgt. Smith was 
my first experience, and I didn’t like it a bit. 

He was one of the very best, Smith. Joined up about the same time 
as I did and he’d been my Troop Sergt. for four or five months, and an 
absolute rock. One of those fellows you just gave a job to do, and never 
had to think another thing about it, and consequently a godsend to a 
harrassed and inexperienced subaltern like myself. He’d got a wife, and 
a couple of topping kids, two boys, and had been an insurance clerk 
before the war. He was only thirty-two, but he sort of fathered me and 
we'd got to know each other pretty well, as you do, you know, sir. We 
were frightfully short of officers in those days, and as the only officer 
in the Troop, I really only had Smith whom I could talk to. 
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Well, I’m wandering away from the point; not that there’s very 
much to tell really. I just went hurtling round a bend, and there was 
Smith lying on his back with a neat little hole in his forehead, looking 
as calm and peaceful as if he was asleep. 

IT got out of the ute. and had a good look at him, and I don’t mind 
telling} you it came hard seeing the chap lying there all by himself, and 
no one even to undo his tunic. Of course, he was dead, and there it 
was. I couldn’t do anything. I wanted to close his eyes but the lids were 
stiff and, well, it was my first, you know, sir. 

I went on after a bit and gradually the whole show unfolded itself. 
It was like a ghost story you read where things that have happened in 
the past suddenly pop up and reveal themselves ages afterwards. I found 
one of our guns, only it wasn’t much of a gun any more, limbered up on 
the roadside with four of them, Smith J. W., Wreakin, Trimbal, and a 
fellow whose name I had forgotten, quite near by. The chap I can’t 
remember was still alive, but he looked all in and I didn’t know what 
to do. I’ve always been a bloody fool over operations and things and, 
well, a field dressing wouldn’t have been much good with the wound 
he’d got—stomach, you know. It made me feel bad. 

I pushed a respirator under his head (it’s funny, but I didn’t like 
touching him) and went on, meaning to pick him up on the way back. 

I found my HQ Don R on the side about a quarter of a mile further 
on. He was a frightful mess and I only recognised him by his bowed 
legs and his hands. Very short and knobby, you know. I’d seen them 
often, when he used to tinker with the Troop utility. 

After that there were rows of them at a track junction, and the rest 
of the guns too, smashed to blazes and lying about like the pictures you 
used to see in old London News after the last war. There were a couple 
of tanks with the Jerry cross on ’em, knocked out about twenty yards 
uv-ay, and the rest of the blighters seemed to have just gone through 
if position, blasting it to hell as they went. They’d gone right over 
as ye of the chaps so there wasn’t much to recognise; but a few were still 
.vi e. Well, perhaps alive is a bit of an overstatement, but a few of them 
re still breathing. I found a little Corporal named Cohen, a tailer 
.s, m the Mile End Road, who had started life as my batman, and I 
assed him what the hell he thought he’d done to the bloody guns, but 
wie could only say something about bastards, and grin at me. I think 
ne was in pain. 

I tell you, sir, I just didn’t know what to do. All those fellows lying 
around amongst bits of gun, that we’d taken such care of in the old 
days, and some you didn’t like to look at much. It must have come fair- 
ly quickly, the end, I mean, which was a blessing; but it wasn’t pretty. 
I went round giving the worst of them a shot of dope until I hadn’t 
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any dope left, and then I tried to wash some of their wounds with a 
water-bottle, only I kept being sick, and it didn’t seem to be helping 
much. They were too far gone. 

Also I was beginning to feel confoundedly isolated. I seemed the 
hell of a long way from anyone, and kept expecting the Jerries to come 
along at any minute. I got the fellows who were alive (there were only 
eight of them) loaded into the ute. It was a bit of a scrum, and two of 
them yelled blue murder, poor devils, but I just pushed them in. It 
seemed the only chance. 


Well, I stopped by the gun on the way back, but the chap had 
died, so I pushed on. I stopped again to have a look at old Smith. I'd 
have liked to bring him back only there wasn’t room in the truck. So I 
went through his pockets and collected all I could find for his wife, 
(I saw her the other day, she’s married again—hbitch, I thought—), and 
then I just stuck his gas-cape over his face. His eyes looked so naked, 
gazing up at the sky like that. I noticed he’d got a nasty wound in his 
right elbow-—smashed, the joint I should say. He must have been trying 
to get back with the remaining gun, when they were enfiladed, or some- 
thing. And then he’d tried to go on with the Don R. and after that alone, 
till he got his quietus. 


Anyhow, there it was. The Colonel, bless him, simply poured 
whiskey into me when I got back, and I admit I needed it. I suppose 
it happens to lots of chaps, so it’s no good making a song about it. We 
were talking Jast night, you remember, about freedom, and I was think- 
ing about it during the night. It seems to me you can’t just sit back and 
say “I’m free.” Life isn’t like that. If you want a thing badly enough 
you’ve got to be prepared to work for it and, apparently, to fight for it 
if necessary. There are plenty of chaps in the past who’ve thought it 
worth fighting for, and I don’t suppose we shall be the last. Besides, (I 
don’t know what you think, sir; I’m afraid I’m being a bit involved), 
but I’m not sure freedom isn’t really a state of mind. If a chap does 
whatever seems right to him at any particular moment, he’s about as 
free as anyone is likely to be. Sometimes it seems right to fight and, 
well, when you feel like that you’ve just got to get on with it. Someone’s 
going to gct hurt in the process. That’s inevitable. It only seems tough 
when it happens to chaps you’re fond of. 


Jt’s not really the thought of what happened to old Smith and the 
rest; it’s not the fact that we’re doing to Jerry just what he did to D 
Troop; it’s not even the appalling sense of waste that worries me. I can 
cope with that. It’s the necessity for such things that we’ve got to change, 
those of us who get through. 

Have the other half, sir? 


Alex Comfort 
EPITAPH 


One whom I knew, a student and a poet 

makes his way shoreward tonight, out of the sea, 
blown to a houseless coast near Bettystown 

where along sleeping miles the sea is laying 

printless meadows of sand, and beyond them to seaward 
endless untrodden fields, louder than corn—these nets 
follow the long beaches. Tonight a guest 

noses his way to shore. They wait for him 

where the sand joins the grass, and one unmarried holds 
her spine’s long intricate necklace for his shoulders, 
pillows his broken face—his for another’s 

for she died waiting. He will learn much 

of grass, and the way of sand, and the small stones 

and that the shoreward dead are friends to all 

at whose heels yell the clockfaced citizens. 

So like a ship the dead man comes to shore. 


Paul Eaton Reeve 


KEY POEM 


If only one thing is right about a bird today, 

One wing that does not come off, one eye not pecked out in play 

And corn only grows until the ears begin to shape 

And then stops short 

Or is bloodied down in acres 

While over the field 

The bird still flies on one wing, hops on one leg, eating the trampled ears 


And if only half the rain falls (on quiet faces) 
And the other half is tears, 


The withering earth would yield half-love for years. 


wn 


May Sarton 
COLORADO MOUNTAINS 


Plain grandeur escapes definition. You 
Cannot speak about the mountains well, 
About the clear plane, the sharp shadow 
You cannot tell. 


Mountains define you. You cannot define 
Them. And all your looking serves to set 
What you have learned of the stern line 
Against an absolute. 


The frail taut structure of a human face 
Beside the sheer cliff drawn, all that you loved, 
Al) that can stand in such a bare clear place 

Is to be proved. 


And love that is a landscape of the past 
Becomes like mountains changeless. It is there. 
It is standing against its own image at last 

In a high air. 


Kenneth Rexroth 
"THE WAR IS PERMANENT" 


Tumult, weeping, many new ghosts. 
Heartbroken, aging, alone, I sing 
To myself. Ragged mist settles 
In the spreading dusk. Snow skurries 
In the coiling wind. The wine glass 
Is spilled. The bottle is empty. 
The fire has gone out in, the stove. 
Everywhere men speak in whispers. 
I brood on the uselessness of letters. 
Tu Fu 


Jessie Treichler 


TILLY'S THE KIND OF WOMAN JUST HANGS ON, 
HANGS ON, HANGS ON 


Listen, Judge, you’re a reasonable man. Does it make sense if I’d 
been as drunk last night as those charges say, you wouldn’t be able to 
smell something on my breath this morning? But you can’t smell a 
thing. Here, just smell my breath, and see for yourself. Well, all right, 
then, don’t smell my breath. 


Sure I acted funny when those cops picked me up early this morn- 
ing on the River Road by the edge a town. Who wouldn’t? You woulda, 
too, if you’d spent a night with a ghost. Yeah—ghost, Honest to God. 
I know it sounds screwy. It’s hard to believe in ’em till you’ve seen one 
for yourself. I never believed in ’em either till last night. But all these 
charges you got against me—making a public nuisance of myself in the 
movie, drunken driving, attempted arson or whatever you call it, stealing 
and wrecking my landlady’s car—they all go back to just one thing, 
the trouble I was havin’ with that ghost, see. And the cop that went 
down to the bottom of the cliff to find the car’ll see it’s there. He just 
said, “Oh, yeah?” when I tried to tell him. But he’ll find the car down 
there at the bottom of the cliff in the river bed just like I said. 

My name’s Jim Hanson—you want me to say that for the record, 
don’t you? Well, my name’s Jim Hanson. I work over at the Delco 
plant—say, somebody’d oughta call the Delco people and tell ’em I 
won’t be to work today—say I ain’t well. For the love a God, don’t 
mention the ghost. They’d think I was nuts or something. They’re a 
mighty good outfit, the Delco people, and I don’t want ’em to think 
I’m no absentee, see. 

Well, I got a bedroom and a little sittin’ room over at Mrs. Tufts’ 
place on Center Street. I got home last night about six p.m. and had 
my supper same as always with the other boarders at Tuftie’s. After 
supper I thought I’d go upstairs and shave and change my tie before 
I took in the movie downtown—that Fibber McGee thing. Oh, sure. 
You know I was there. 

Well, when I unlocked my door, I seen somebody was settin’ there 
in the rocker by the dresser, and I sure got a turn when I seen who it 
was. You’d never guess, Judge. It was Tilly O’Rourke, that woman that 
was killed about a week ago. There she set big as life and twice as 
natural—rockin’ back and forth, not sayin’ a word, just lookin’ like 
she’d had a big meal and was digestin’ it kinda careful like. She had 
on that blue taffeta dress she used to wear before she was killed. How’d 
I know she was killed? It was in all the papers, wasn’t it? Well, it don’t 
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matter. I thought I seen it some place. Jt don’t matter anyways—she’s 
sure been gone. She lived a couple a blocks from where IJ did, and 
I used to see her now and then on the street. Just goin’ down the 
street. I hardly knowed the woman. 

Well, when I seen her in my own sittin’ room, I said, “What 
the-—?” I nearly said hell, Judge, but in front of a lady, even a dope 
like her, I caught myself just in time. 

“T got lonesome,” she says. “I thought I’d drop in for a little visit.” 

‘Hey, what’s the matter with you?” I says. “You can’t do this. 
Tuftie won’t stand for nothin’ like this—a lady can’t come up to a gent’s 
room here.” 

“I’m dead,” she says. I guess that’s how I got the idea she was 
killed, Judge. People that die natural deaths don’t haunt you, do they? 
“Ym dead. That’s what’s the matter with me. An’ as for comin’ up to 
your room—I guess I can. I’m here, ain’t I? I just wanted to drop in.” 

“Well, you can drop right out again,” I says. “I’m just changin’ my 
tie. Then I’m goin’ to the show.” 

“Who’s on tonight?” she says. 

“Fibber McGee,” I tells her. 

“T wouldn’t mind seein’ Fibber McGee myself,” she says. “I always 
liked him and Molly.” 

I didn’t know what to say to that. I thought her husband wouldn’t 
like it very much if he saw me at the show with her—even if she was 
only a ghost. I says, “Well, I don’t care much if I see it or not.” 

She says, “Well, all right. I’ll just sit here and visit with you.” 

That got me sore, Judge. I hardly knowed the woman, and there 
she sat, takin’ up the only comfortable chair in my room. I didn’t want 
to just set there makin’ conversation with a ghost all evening, maybe 
havin’ the landlady think I was havin’ a woman in my room. Not that 
she would have, I guess, since I soon found out nobody could see this 
spook but me. Mrs. Tufts, I guess, woulda just thought I was talkin’ 
to myself. It woulda been better at that, I guess, if I'd stayed home and 
set in the straight chair. 


But I thought, what the hell, I’d better be settin’ in an easy chair 
in the movie and seein’ Fibber McGee than settin’ in a straight chair 
all evening bein’ bored by this O’Rourke woman. So I says, “No, I’m 
goin’ to the movie.” 

“Okay by me,” says my pal, and gets up and starts to smooth her 
dress down. 

It was gettin’ late, and I didn’t take time to shave or change my tie. 
That’s one reason I look so punk today—that and a lot of other things. 

We went outside and climbed into my car. You can see how she’d 
got me worked up—I didn’t even stop to think I shouldn’t use it to go 
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to the movies. Still even a cop couldn’t a called that ride a pleasure trip. 
I didn’t hold the door open for her, I was so mad, but when I got 
behind the wheel, there she was beside me. I was boilin’, Judge, but I 
held it in. Then I happened to look around at her just as we passed by 
a street light, and, I couldn’t help takin’ a dirty crack at her. The light 
was shinin’ right through her, and I could see the inside of her head 
just like it was a gold fish bowl. She’d never got right in front of the 
light before. 

“I knowed you never had no brains,” I said. “But I never thought 
you didn’t have any.” 

She scowled to beat the band at that, and grabbed the hat off’n 
my head and rammed it on hers to cover up her brains. It was a brand 
new one, see—lI lost my old one just like it somewhere a week or so ago 
—and I didn’t like the thoughts a havin’ it broke in by a ghost. I tried 
to grab it back, and we had a little tussle. The car wobbled some, I 
guess, and a cop yelled at me. I let her keep the hat then. 

When we got down at the movie, I parked the car and got out. I 
didn’t open the door for her again, but there she was right beside me 
just the same. 

I says kinda nasty, “Seems a waste a money to buy a ticket for you.” 

She says, “You don’t have to buy a ticket for me. They can’t keep 
me out.” 

I thinks to myself, that’s a good thing anyways. I don’t have to buy 
her a ticket. 

I forgot she still had on my hat till I see the cashier lookin’ kinda 
funny over my shoulder while she made change. 

“Look!” the cashier says, soundin’ kinda funny, too. “Look at 
that hat!” 

I looked over my shoulder, and there I seen Tilly with my hat on. 
All of a sudden I got it. The cashier couldn’t see Tilly. All she could 
see was my hat floatin’ along in the air behind me. I reached out and 
pulled it off’n Tilly’s head fast before she knowed what I was doin’. 

‘“Tt’s a gag,” I says to the cashier. 

She didn’t look like she thought it was funny, but she didn’t say 
nothin’ more. We went inside. The usher started to show me to a seat 
in an empty row, but all of a sudden I seen one right on the aisle of a 
row that was full. I dove into it fast. I thought Tilly could go set down in 
the empty row if she wanted to, but I wouldn’t have to set beside her. But 
Tilly just set down in the aisle beside me right on the floor, never sayin’ 
a word. The usher didn’t act like she seen her, see. But, funny thing, 
Judge, the usher kept goin’ around the spot where Tilly was settin’ 
every time she went up and down the aisle, and the people she showed 
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down the aisle just circled around Tilly, too. I knowed they couldn’t 
see her. They’d a made her get up. But they circled around her. 


Well, I had to take off my hat, of course. I put it on my lap. The 
first thing I knowed, Tilly had grabbed it, and had it jammed back on 
her head again. That crack about her brains got to her, I guess. I seen 
the usher take a look at that hat, and I reached out and put a hand on 
the brim like I was holdin’ it careless like out in the aisle. I tried to get 
it away from Tilly but she hung onto it like grim death, and I had 
to set there, feelin’ like a fool and gettin’ my hand all cramped 
hangin’ onto that brim. Tilly got tired settin’ up, I guess, for after a 
while she pulled away from my hand on the hat and just laid down 
right there in the aisle. Right away the usher come along and pulled 
the hat off’n her head and handed it back to me. 

“You'd better keep your hat in your lap, sir,” she says politely. 

I guess Tilly didn’t see her comin’ and got took by surprise when 
the usher took the hat, and it made her mad. Anyways she set up real 
guick and pinched the usher’s leg. I don’t know how the usher could 
feel her when she couldn’t see her, but anyhow she jumped and give me 
a dirty look and went to the back of the house. Right away down comes 
the manager lookin’ very important. 

“You’d better leave, Mister,” he says. “This is a respectable place. 
We don’t allow nothin’ like that here. Go quiet now.” 

I darn near poked him in the puss. It wasn’t me pinched the girl’s 
leg, Judge, honest to God. Ask anybody that knows Jim Hanson and 
they'll tell you I don’t do that kind a thing. I got a good record, Judge, 
and you can’t hold Tilly’s actions against me. But there wasn’t no use 
to argue—not with Tilly settin’ there on the floor with a grin on her 
silly face, just waitin’ for the manager to turn around to give him a 
goose. So I got up and got out. I started to ask for my money back, but 
I thought, the hell with it, and went out. When I got in my car this 
dumb dora was still with me. After I started for home, I remembered 
I needed cigarets. I started to stop at a corner store, but I was afraid 
to for fear Tilly would cut up some more. 

“Go on and get your cigarets, man,” says Tilly all of a sudden just 
like she could read my mind. “I wouldn’t mind a smoke myself.” 

“That’s too bad for you,” I says. “I wasted enough money for one 
evening.” 

“Get your smokes,” she says, real bossy. That was the trouble with 
her, Judge—she was a bossy bitch—always wanted to run a guy’s life. 

“Nuts to you,” I says. 

All of a sudden she reached over and yanked my wheel, tryin’ to 
make me turn around and get the cigarets. That’s the way she was, 
Judge. She thought that kind a thing was cute. It drove you screwy. 


> 
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Well, that’s when I smashed into that other car, and you got a 
record of it. But I made the cop that come up smell my breath, and he 
knows I didn’t have a drop to drink. I give the other guy my number 
all regular, and I told him I’d pay for his tire I ripped. It ain’t my fault 
he can’t get another tire. I done all I could. Anyways it was Tilly, 
Judge, and you can’t hold that against me. Ask anybody that ever 
drove with me. They'll tell you over and over again, Jim Hanson’s one 
a the safest drivers in town. “Better be safe than sorry,” my dad always 
said, and I always tried to drive that way. 


Finally it all got settled after a fashion, but I thought the guy 
drivin’ that Studerbaker was goin’ to take a poke at me. Finally the 
garage man got there and hauled my car away. It was in pretty bad 
shape—a lot worse’n the other guy’s. He didn’t have no kick comin’ at 
all, but he sure made plenty a noise—so much, in fact, that for a few 
minutes I forgot about Tilly. When he got through cryin’ around like 
a stuck pig and the garage man had gone off and the cop had give 
me a ticket, I was all in. I felt like I’?d had two months straight on the 
swing shift. I started for home, all tuckered out. But I hadn’t taken 
more’n six steps away from the scene of the accident when I noticed 
my pal again, right there beside me step for step. 


“Listen, Tilly,” I says, just as reasonable as I know how. “Let’s 
call it a day. I wanta go home to sleep. I gotta hard day’s work ahead 
a me tomorrow.” 


. “My own day won’t be so easy,” she says. “I think Pll just come 
and spend the night.” 

“Look, you can’t do that,” I says. “You know Mrs. Tufts won’t 
stand for that kind a thing. You can’t do that.” 

“Oh, I guess I can,” she says in a tone that made me know she was 
smirkin’ away in the dark. I wanted to slap her silly face. 

“What do you want, Tilly?” I says. “ll go back and buy you some 
cigarets: I’ll even get you some chewin’ gum if they got any—just let 
me go home and get some sleep. Just tell me what you want.” 

“You can’t give me back my life,’’ she says real low. 

For a minute, honest to God, Judge, I felt sorry for the poor dope. 
But after all, what’d she want me to do, break down and cry right there 
on the street corner? 

“Well, I’m sorry, Mrs. O’Rourke,” I says just as polite as I could. 
“But what can I do about it? There’s no good your doggin’ me to 
death just because you’re dead yourself. There must be somebody else 
you could pick on for a while. Why don’t you go home?” 

“IT couldn’t go back to my husband and children now,” she says. 
“Tt wouldn’t be right.” 

Well, I thought to myself, it would be as right as it ever was, but 


Bh 


you couldn’t argue with her. I kept on walkin’ while we was chewin’ 
the fat, and pretty soon we got to Mrs. Tufts’. Lucky we didn’t meet 
nobody, or they’d a run me in sure for a crazy man, walkin’ along and 
talkin’ to the wind. 

By the time I got upstairs I was so petered out, I just flopped. on 
the bed with all my clothes on. Tilly set down on the chair where she’d 
been when I come in from supper. I thought if I didn’t say a thing to 
her, maybe she’d go away. Pretty soon I dropped off to sleep. I don’t 
know what tire it was I woke up, but it musta been a lot later, because 
I felt some rested. What woke me was that she was tryin’ to get my 
clothes off for me and get me to bed. It just didn’t seem decent, Judge, 
a ghost like that takin’ off my tie and startin’ to unbutton my shirt. She 
already had my shoes and socks off. I set up fast. 

“Here!” I says. “Leave me alone.” 

“T can’t sleep,” she says. “Why should you?” 

I never heard of anything so plain downright mean in my life. “I’ve 
got to go to work tomorrow,” I says. “Ill get fired if I’m out on my 
teens 

“Not now you won't,” she says, not carin’. “They need all the men 
they can get. I'll bet I could get a job myself these days.” 

“Here,” I says, “You can have the bed. I’ll get up an’ sit in the 
chair.” T was so dog tired I couldn’t keep arguin’ with her. 


“We'll both have the bed,” she says, bossin’ me again. 


“Not me,” I says, and jumped up fast and started to put on my 
shoes and socks. I ain’t one for wantin’ an experience of that kind. 

Well, she layed down, for once not sayin’ anything, and she did 
seem kinda tired herself, fer she closed her eyes. I went out and set 
down in the rocker, but try as I would I couldn’t get to sleep. I twisted 
and IJ turned and I got up and washed my teeth and drank some water. 
But I couldn’t sleep. I didn’t even have a cigaret, thanks to Tilly, and 
that made me mad all over again. I got to thinkin’ about the money 
I’d wasted on that show and my car all wrecked and my night’s sleep 
gone and me havin’ to go to work the next day and the Delco people 
not likin’ you out on your feet. It was enough to drive a man nuts. And 
I had no way of knowin’ how long this’d go on. All of a sudden, [ just 
saw red. I don’t know what come over me, but I just couldn’t stand her 
silly ways, and the way she hung on and hung on and hung on and 
wouldn’t let me be. I grabbed up some newspaper off my table and 
lighted a match to it and took it in and put it against the sheet. The 
sheet caught right away, but of course, I mighta knowed it wouldn’t 
catch Tilly. She was up like a bat outa hell inta the other room yellin’ 
“Fire! Fire!” 
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“Stop it, you silly fool!” yelled, not rememberin’ that nobody could 
hear her, and started throwin’ water on the bed. 


The fire was goin’ pretty good, and by the time I got it put out, 
smoke had poured out through my transom all over the house. I made 
the mistake of keepin’ on yellin’ at Tilly, too, and before I knowed it, 
Mrs. Tufts and some other people were poundin’ at my door. I had to 
let them in and show them the fire was out, and then I was in hot water 
again, all on account of that spook. Mrs. Tufts was fit to be tied. Every- 
body thinks she’s a lady, Judge, but believe me, I can tell you different 
now. She called me names I wouldn’t a supposed a woman like her had 
ever heard of, and all of a sudden she starts haulin’ my clothes out of 
my closet and throwin’ them out the window. ‘‘Call the police, Mr. 
Zinkle!” she yells to the shoe clerk who lives down the hall. “Okay, 
Mrs. Tufts,” he says, and starts to the phone. 


I oughta stayed there right then, and let ’em come bring me here, 
Judge, but by that time I didn’t know what I was doin’. I just kept 
thinkin’ it wouldn’t look good for me with the Delco people to be taken 
to jail, and I yelled, “Oh, no, you don’t!” and run down the steps and 
out the front door. There was a car in front of the house, and for a 
minute I forgot mine was in the garage and jumped in it. It was Mrs. 
Tufts’ car, and she’d left the keys in it, just the way she does about 
half the time. If she’d a had sense enough to lock her car, Judge, it 
wouldn’t be layin’ at the bottom of River Road Cliff now. It was her 
own fault, Judge, when you come down to it, and you can’t blame that 
onto me. I never had her keys in my hand before. I certainly never 
left °em in her car, no matter what she tries to tell you. But there they 
were, and there I was, and I turned the switch on and off we went. 
Sure, Judge, Tilly was right there beside me. Didn’t I tell you? It was 
because of her I drove up the River Road Cliff. 

I got to the corner and I could hear Mrs. Tufts screamin’ at the top 
of her lungs behind me, and all of a sudden I sees a squad car comin’ 
my way from in front of me. I turned off sharp to the right, and found 
myself on the River Boulevard before I knowed it. 

“Take the River Road,” Tilly cries all of a sudden. “They'll never 
think of lookin’ for you there. Drive up to the Cliff!” 

That sounded as good as anything to me at that point, so I swung 
off the main boulevard onto the little side road that goes up to the cliffs. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” Tilly yells. “It'll soon be light.” 

Tired as I was, that give me a minute of hope. I never listened 
much to what people said about ghosts, and believe me I'll never listen 
at all after this, because till you’ve been with one you don’t know a thing 
about ’em. But I remembered I heard it said once that when the cock 
crew the ghosts flew, or something like that. It seemed to me if I could 
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just drive around till daylight and get rid of Tilly, I could go back and 
explain everything if she just wasn’t there to make trouble. So I kept 
on drivin’. I was almost up to the end of River Road where it runs out 
over the Cliff when the sun come up. I never seen a prettier sight in 
my life. 

“My, what a pretty sunrise,” says Tilly all of a sudden. 

I jumped like I been shot, and turned to look at her, thinkin’ she’d 
be fadin’? away right before my eyes. But she wasn’t, Judge. The sun 
showed right through her, and I could see again she didn’t have much 
to her head, but I could still see her all right, all right. 

By that time we was right out on the Cliff, and I groaned right out 
loud. “For God’s sake, Tilly, what do you want?” I cried. 

“TI wanta go home!” she yells back. “I wanta go home—-and you’re 
goin’ with me—right now!” 

With that she gives the wheel of Mrs. Tufts’ car a yank. She was 
tryin’ t’ turn it around, see, but she sends it right off the road. She sends 
it right down there where she. . . 

My God, Judge, that woman tried to kill me. I just jumped in time. 
But I get it. I get it all. She wasn’t wantin’ to go home to her husband 
and kids. She was callin’ home the place down there where I buried her 
underneath the Cliff. And she was goin’ t? take me with her! 

Okay, Judge. Okay, boys. I’m glad it’s over. Just don’t let the Delco 
people know. That’s why I did it. She kept hangin’ around the plant 
makin’ a nuisance of herself tryin’ t? see me. She was interferin’ with 
my reputation at the plant. She was bossy and mean and all the time I 
was with her was just like last night. She’s got her way at last, but I got 
mine, too, now, Judge. I’m rid of her. I’m glad I done it, see. I’m glad 
I told you, too. None of you won’t understand. You couldn’t if you 
didn’t know Tilly. Tilly just keeps you dog tired all the time. Tilly’s 
the kind of a woman just hangs on, hangs on, hangs on around a man’s 
neck till she chokes you to death, see. 


Jean Wahl 
NOSTALGIA, IN PRISON 


Out of the subway towards daylight, 
Lazing on the boulevard, 
Hanging around the movie-houses. 
And the air had the taste of air, 
And the life the taste of life 
And fruit the taste of fruit 
And flowers the smell of flowers. 
—Translated by Dents DEVLIN 
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Byron Vazakas 
NIGHT OF DOSTOEVSKI 


I fall. And as I pass beyond dimension 
that conformity has set, a crowd 
collects. Under the arclamp, its 
petaled stare unfolds, and as suddenly 


Withers whitely away. Embarrassment is 
a fever from which I shall surely 
wake far from the street’s indignity 
of light. Yet the languor of lying 


Here is an obsession at last released by 
the gutter’s inverted deference. 
Accident compels its own relief, 
though fatal as difference, where 


Rat-like eyes pursue. I should rise now, 
and brushing off the filth, smile 
apologetically and retire. But the 
past is sunken like a grave, as I 


Remain, and dreaming becomes reality. 
The improbable angle of the curb is 
true as death: the nearby sewer 
swallowing defeat; the waste-can 


At the corner; the abject mailbox 
prostituted to a casual lust: all 
are outraged, forlorn, alone, riven 
by a violence concealing tears . . 


The arclight flickers and clicks above 
the strange comfort of my tiredness; 
the greasy pools whose heaven is 
reflected in themselves, reflect 


No less than I the respite of forgiveness 
for our created guilt, as we sleep 
sooner to waken sooner in the clear 
nightmare of our consciousness. 
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E. W. Robertson 
SIX NEW YEARS 


On the way home from the works the tramcar was packed with 
New Year homegoers pushing and shoving unbelievably, making it un- 
comfortable for themselves. The clippy had long since been driven to 
perspiration and hot temper. 

“Right up the car now, please. Enough. That’s enough. Next car, 
please. Next car please!” 

Kemlo found himself strap hanging beside David Cattanach, the 
boiler man. 

“Got your New Year bottle yet, Davie?” 

Davie smiled a one tooth smile over the top of his polo-necked 
sweater. His eyes became enquiring. Kemlo changed his hand on the 
“sanitary straphandle” and raised his voice. 

“Ay, ay,” nodded Davie eagerly, understanding. “Licensed grocer. 
No good going to a boozer. Brandy six guineas. Whiskey anything up 
to four smackers and not a flicking drop of bottled beer.” 

Kemlo nodded, ‘Some racket.” 


Davie continued, not hearing. “Gees, some them fella’s are putting 
away plenty of skin from their boozers the now. Ought to be hung. 
Certes, what a Hogmanay!” 


Kemlo changed the subject. ‘““What are you going to do? See your 
fancy woman?” 

Davie shook his head sadly, “Na, fancy woman’s got a Yank. 
Certes! I’m going to Perth. Know a good village where there’s good 
boozers open on Sunday.” 


As Kemlo sat before the fire on New Year’s Eve, watching the logs 
shift in the flames, he thought of Davie with his deaf ear, his bottle 
tucked in his blue double breasted jacket, his father, mother, wife and 
daughter buried after the Glasgow Blitz—just his lonely self going to 
Perth to find a pub open on Sunday. Not caring whether the war came 
to an end or not. He glanced at the clock. Thirty minutes to the New 
Year. The radio was turned down. The room was warm in the candle- 
light. The baby slept peacefully in the room above. The diapers froze 
stiff on the line outside. The half hour, an angel must be passing over 
the roof tops. Candles, yes that was a good idea of Pat’s. He looked 
across at his young wife as she sat sewing buttons on the baby’s vest, her 
slanting eyes humorous and calm. He hadn’t tired of looking at her. 
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Dorothea Tanning 


MY LIFE IN THE BLUE ROOM 


He hoped he never would. He still thought “that girl interests me, I 
must get to know her.” 


Kemlo rolled the neat whisky round his tongue. Silence was in the 
room. It was the silence of friendship. 


Gregor McBain’s gaunt limbs straggled in an easy chair. He alter- 
nately munched at a slice of biack bun and sipped a glass of port. 
Kemlo saw that Gregor was miles away, thinking perhaps of his sheeves 
of forms from the M. of A., controls, rationings, subsidies, and plough- 
ing orders. Or was-he thinking of his farm after the war? Belgian cab- 
bages flooding the market. Cheese, eggs and bacon by the thousands of 
ton from Holland. Would it be the same again? Perhaps he would know 
the answer in this new year. He would dread the answer. 


The Lieut. Commander sat stroking his beard, slowly turning the 
pages of Lilliput. Efficient in peace or war. Always the silent naval offi- 
cer, neat, everything precisely done, reaching without thought for his 
handkerchief, his cigarette case, his lighter, his five shilling book of 
postage stamps. 


Six “new years,” thought Kemlo, a staggering thought. What was 
I doing in 1939? Vague shapes, people, thoughts, flooded his mind as 
if seen under water. A.R.P. part-time duty had been boisterous, enthu- 
silastic, undisciplined, unrealistic in the extreme. New Year’s Eve, the 
beginning of 1940. Dozens of people were at the Post. One or two 
drunks. An Army officer who broke every bit of crockery in the canteen. 
Muddle, contusion. 

“Hello, hello, Equipment stores? We received twenty pairs of Well- 
ington boots all size ten. Too large. Also fifty anti-gas gloves all for 
right hands. What? Notify Headquarters using forms provided? But 
we havent any f0rms. . 3... . 


Kemlo shifted uneasily. Thank God, there had never been any heavy 
raids on Edinburgh anyway. He had worked like hell that year. Then? 
Yes, that was right, he had gone to London at the end of 1940 to super- 
vise the delivery of some machinery. The Blitz! Kemlo’s stomach dropped 
at the thought. He remembered the warden’s white face staring upward 
as they stood in the doorway. 

“Evy, ruddy ’evy,” the warden screwed up his eyes. 
said Kemlo. 


b) 


“Those vapour trails give me the creeps,’ 
The warden regarded him closely. “Wot sort of an accent is that 
there, Scotch?” 
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Kemlo smiled, “I’m not a bottle of whisky. I’m a Scot. A Scotsman 
frac Auld Reckie, in other words, Edinburgh.” 


“Ave it your way chum. Pleased ter meet cher.” They shook hands. 
At the further end of the square a man entered a telephone kiosk. Kemlo 
heard a clear English voice shouting, “I say, here comes a piece of a 
barrage balloon.” 

Over the buildings floated the object, gliding down at an angle. 
Kemio watched it fascinated. It sliced into the soft ground beside the 
kiosk. He heard the crunch and saw the parachute flutter about the 
framework in a sickly caress. “Duck!” he screamed. “It’s a bomb, man, 
it’s a bomb!” Kemlo snatched at the warden who had started to move 
forward out of the doorway. He used all his strength to pull him back. 
“Christ!” The two figures sprawled headlong down the staircase. A 
white flash like magnesium. The noise was so terrific, so close, they felt 
rather than heard it. A solid thunderous shake. The hot air surging in 
breathing pain, away in pain, away in, away in, pain, away in. . . for 
three days unconscious in Great Middleby Street Hospital. Kemlo’s 
hands became sticky on his glass. That was one New Year he would 
never be able to remember. London’s greatest fires were on the 29th 
December 1940. 


That restaurant car, yes, and the old woman up in the far corner, 
probably dreaming of the days when the restaurant cars served food. 
The four sergeants were sitting at the table behind him. Kemlo had been 
reading a dull book for hours, no cigarettes. 

“Excuse me. I see you have a pile of twenties. Do you think I could 
buy one from you?” Four pairs of eyes looked up at him. “Definitely 
air crew,” decided the sergeant pilot and the others laughed loudly. 
“Certainly old boy, pancake down and mess in.” 

He remembered sitting listening to their unintelligible slang, watch- 
ing the empty bottles lining up on the table before them. The navigator 
beside him was at the confidential stage. It seemed the sergeant pilot 
had joined the Air Force under age, determined to become captain of 
a bomber at nineteen. He had succeeded. An admirable pilot with his 
best friend as co-pilot and these other three as his crew since their train- 
ing days. “It was a good show up to the last,” said the navigator, look- 
ing steadily into Kemlo’s eyes. “A very good show.” 

Everyone was silent. 

The young pilot slumped unexpectedly forward on the table, his 
face buried in his hands. Heartrending sobs, like the sobs of a wounded 
animal. The rear gunner opposite leaned across and jerked the pilot 
back in his seat, slapping his face roughly from side to side. 
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“Snap out of it, Archie. For God’s sake, snap out of it.” The pilot 
only sobbed louder, lying back. The tears welling up and trickling down 
his puckered cheeks. 

“Leave him alone.” The wireless operator’s voice was calm. “Leave 
him alone. You’re not doing any good, Cliff.” 

Cliff sat back, offered the wireless operator a cigarette and lit one 
himself. He was restless and uneasy. The navigator put his hand on 
Kemlo’s arm. “Lost the co-pilot night before last. Archie’s best friend. 
Shot to ribbons.” 

He stubbed his cigarette on the edge of the table. The pilot turned 
out the palms of his hands in an effort to speak. His mouth moved 
noiselessly several times. “Remember the days?” he said at last. “We 
came off ops and went down to May’s. Eggs. Bacon on toast. Always 
kept for us. The radiogram, penny a time and we kept it moving. Then 
down to the saloon. Snooker. Bass no. 1 and p’raps a couple of gins. 
Those were the nights. Good show!” He trembled, wiping his hand 
across his forehead. “I was the best jinker in the outfit. I could shove 
that kite anywhere. Couldn’t I, Cliff?”? he shouted. “Say I was the best 
jinker in the outfit,” he demanded. Cliff waved his hand, “It wasn’t your 
fault. You could jink. But sit down and shut up.” 

“T used to have a soft spot for Jerry,” the pilot continued after 
lowering his voice. “Passed him over time and again. Now things will 
be different. Our kite’s motto used to be ‘Deliverance.’ Ill have no mercy 
now,” he shouted. 

“Don’t get that way,” said the wireless operator still calm. “Jerry 
is only doing his job, same as you. No need to get excited. We all know 
it wasn’t your fault. He’s only doing his job, same. . .” 

The pilot narrowed his light blue eyes. “When we get a new kite 
we are going to have a new motto.” His tone was fierce yet pathetic. 
He picked up a bottle by the neck. “Revenge.” The bottle smashed down 
on the line of empties. The blue glass splayed in all directions. A trickle 
of blood ran down to the pilot’s cuff. He started to push his way out. 
“Going to be sick. Going to be sick,” he repeated over and over again. 

After their departure, Kemlo sat turning his cigarette lighter over 
in his fingers. It was some time before he stood up, undid his waistcoat 
buttons and shook the glass from his clothes. Later he helped the old 
lady to her feet as apparently she had crouched down and finally fallen 
in fright beneath her table. 


Kemlo smiled to himself dryly. He helped himself to a piece of 
shortbread. It seemed orly a month or two back, not on the eve of °42. 
The next year ’43 he remembered with difficulty. He had been depressed 
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and weary with work. Sick of the war. Newly married, but tired and 
weary. They had made up a party, Gregor and some others. Falsely gay, 
ready to get drunk. He had vague recollections of restaurants and bars. 
The Cafe Royal. The Three Tuns. The Aperitif and then the Tron Kirk 
at midnight. Some lunatic throwing bottles in the air above the dancing 
mob. The bottles coming down with a tinkle or a thud as the case might 
be. An easy New Year to forget and much better forgotten. 


Last year Sheena was born. That was something to remember. A 
baby in wartime? Nonsense! Not at any cost. The cost? Heavens, the 
cost! Wait until after the war, my dears. Gregor McBain said, “In any 
case, it would be criminal to bring a child into this hell on earth.” 

Pat said, “I must get a first class book on babies.” Later she said, 
“having a baby is going to be new joke.” Later still she said, “this book 
is really excellent, the sort of thing one should have had at school.” 
After, she said, “that book was tripe.” 

Kemlo considered Gregor McBain’s remark. He might have said 
the same himself but he had known the baby was beginning to happen. 


A restless sleep; a nightmare of worries; suddenly the ringing of 
the telephone. Kemlo leaped out of bed, crashed headlong down the 
stairs, burst into the livingroom clattering against the furniture in the 
darkness. He stood firmly on the cat. He seized the telephone. 

“Hello, hello!” 

“Mr. Kelmo Waugh?” 

“Yes, Mr. Waugh speaking.” 

“T have pleasure in informing you that at 12.5 this morning your 
wife was delivered of a beautiful baby girl weighing 7 pounds, 8 ounces.” 

“Oh,” said Kemlo. 


Kemlo, musing over his baby’s earlier antics, became aware that 
Big Ben was striking twelve. “This is it,” he said, coming to life. 

“Seems we’ve had it,” smiled the naval officer. 

Pat leant over and picked up the decanter. “Fill up the glasses, 
Kem. We must have a toast before we go out first footing.” They all 
stec7 «nv, The naval officer coughed. “If I may speak first, I should like 
to tnank Mr. McBain for practically picking me off the streets and 
bringing me here to-night. I wasn’t looking forward to spending a sol- 
itary evening in some hotel. Therefore: Mr. McBain, to our host and 
hostess who have so generously offered me hospitality, bed and board, 
without even knowing my name.’’ He bowed slightly to Gregor McBain. 

“Gosh! Didn’t I introduce you properly?” smiled Gregor. “Pat, Kem, 
this is Lieut. Commander Ferrish-Campbell. See, I have a good memory 
sometimes,” he added. 
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“Farquhar-Campbell,” said the naval officer. 

Gregor lifted his hand. “To our host and hostess.” 

“Thank you,” said Pat, her eyes smiling over the rim of her glass 
at her husband. 

“Silly, you are not supposed to drink your own health,” smiled Kem- 
lo, taking his wife’s hand. “I should like to give our usual toast to absent 
friends,’ Kemlo looked down at his glass. “Here’s to Davie Cattanach; 
to a certain man who was unfortunate enough to make a telephone call 
in London on the 29th of December 1940; to the bomber crew of ‘D’ 
for Deliverance; to the mob at the Tron Kirk; to the newly-born; to the 
unborn; to the people; to humanity in general,” he paused. “Let us be 
cured of our sickness. Let us start to believe in living, not dying, for 
what we believe.” 

Four glasses were raised. Gregor tapped his pipe out by the fire- 
place. “I haven’t the faintest idea of what you have been blethering 
about old boy,” he said. 


Lincoln Fitzell 


MOOD 


Burnt cigarettes in a green bowl 
Are stale to breath as sleep is stale. 
The scent of roses blighted whole 
Of deep earth-heaviness is scale. 


It is night for window-black, 

And for the tree to groan and wake. 
The wind has found a cavern crack, 
To stir Time’s ashes in the grate. 


a 


Byron Vazakas 


THE ARRIVAL 


Under insistent spotlights like 
a third degree, the station 
platform catalogues the strata 
of doubt between metallic 


Posts, index of the channel where 
the train will come. Nervously, 
I observe the time; but time is 
merely a space conditioned by 


Anxiety, until, at last, the warning 
whistle wails through the blood 
like wine. As merciful as 
sudden death, the long-tongued 


Shaft of light reprieves the shattered 
terror of the rails; and my 
numbed heart for whom its 
blade-swift passage is an act 


Of grace. Will he come? Will the 
familiar face pierce like a 
pardon through the crowded fog? 
I scrutinize with desperate haste 


The features of travelers intent 
on friends and destinations: a 
borrowed welcome wearing an 
abstract gaze. But nothing... 


Now the crowd deploys to stairways, 
cabs, and kisses, while I stand, 
suddenly cold, and soon alone. 
No miracle can happen here; no 


Happiness emerge from concrete 
passageways, nor warmth of hand 
or smile pretend that waiting 
was not futile, nor faith 
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Betrayed by self-inflicted hope. 
Slowly, I] draw on gloves to hide 
my naked hands’ embarrassment. 
And though my automatic steps 


Move into the empty night, and 
disappointment’s stupor drug 
all sense, my feet alone 
will find their way back here. 


May Sarton 
QUESTION 


What forests have you known, 
How deep within what dark groves gone 
And by what paths, alone? 


People with green-drenched eyes 
And silver casques of hair, what is 
The region of your mysteries? 


How the first passage to that wood? 
Under what avenues of beeches stood 
Where silence poured itself into your blood? 


That wilderness is always where we meet 
And a cool shadow falls upon our feet 
As if the air were boughs over the street? 


Although the city bells are loudly clanging 
Defeat and terror, although doom is ringing, 
In that dark wood the silences are singing, 


In that deep wood a green and airy light 
Preserves from time, from change, from war, from night 
The wild and secret powers of delight. 


Fred Urquhart 
THEIR MOTHER SKIPPED TOO 


There was a right comic family stayed in the cottage next to ours 
when I was a bairn. The father was a ploughman who had been a great 
athlete in his day, but now he took daft turns. My mother used to say 
no wonder with all those bairns. There were sixteen of them: ten girls 
and six boys. The laddies weren’t so bad; they were just like other laddies 
with snottery noses and dirty knees. But the lassies, as far as I can re- 
member, never wore anything but jumpers. Short jumpers and nothing 
else. We lived in a row of cottages on the main road, and they were 
always skipping on the road, and their mother skipped, too. My mother 
said that it was just as well that she had the sense to wear a skirt else 
you never know what might have happened to her. That was all the 
difference between her and her bairns. My mother used to say she couldn’t 
imagine what the people passing in cars would think when they saw 
all those bare buffs skipping up and down. 

Mrs. Spence was a glaikit sort of woman with black hair worn in a 
plait round her head. My mother said you could stir her house with a 
stick. When she wasn’t skipping with her bairns she was sitting on her 
doorstep, hugging her knees, or standing hugging one of the smaller 
bairns to her bosom. She was always hugging something. 

She was terrible fond of animals. She fed all the dogs and cats 
about the place. I mind once she came across a nest of wee rabbits. She 
was out with her man when he was shooting rabbits and he shot the 
mother. So she took the wee rabbits home. Our cat had just had kittens 
and Mrs. Spence knew that my father was going to drown the kittens 
when he came home from work. So she asked if she could get a loan of 
the cat for a day or two. And for the next week or two the cat suckled 
the wee rabbits. I mind I was terrible ashamed that our cat should be 
so stupid as not to know the difference. When it did, Mrs. Spence put 
the wee rabbits in a hutch and fed them until it was time for them to be 
put in the pot. My mother said Mrs. Spence was the kind who would 
never starve. 


Dod Spence, the father, took awful daft turns. He sometimes said 
the bairns weren’t his. Mrs. Spence used to laugh about it and say who 
else could they belong to. But I mind once he was so bad that his wife 
sent for his mother to come and see him when he was taking one’ of his 
turns. She wanted him certified. His mother was a perjinketty wee body 
dressed in black, and when she was there none of the bairns skipped in the 
road and their mother had an awful attack of spring cleaning. She stayed 
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with them for a week, but Dod Spence never took a daft turn once. So 
his mother went away home again, saying that Mrs. Spence was haver- 
ing and that if she paid more attention to her house and gave her 
imagination a rest it would be better for her. But the old woman was 
scarcely on the bus and away before Dod Spence said to his wife: 
“Well, I suppose ye’ll be awa’ to yer fancy man noo that the auld wife’s 
safely oot 0’ the way!” 


Mrs. Spence couldn’t help laughing when she told my mother about 
it. “He kens fine that I just dae auld Mr. Whitten’s washin’ for him,” 
she said. “But he aye says that he’s the father 0’ maist o’ the bairns. 
As if puir auld Mr. Whitten would be able, onyway!” 


Mr. Whitten was a very fat man who kept Shetland ponies. He 
lived alone in a small white house about half a mile up the road from 
us. He wasn’t married, but he was very fond of children. Every Friday 
he drove to the market at Greenlin in a gig with a fat white pony, and 
he always stopped and gave us bairns a hurl toi the school in the village 
a mile away. Folk said that he had to be hoisted into his gig by Hughie 
Davidson and Willie McCabe, the two men who looked after his ponies, 
but I don’t know whether that was true or not. All I know is that he 
was always sitting in the gig when he drove up to our cottages, and us 
bairns were always standing waiting for him. There were too many for 
us all to get into the gig at once, but that did not matter. We all took 
turns of crowding into it, and the others walked and ran around the 
fat white pony. The pony never went at more than a walk. Mr. Whitten 
used to keep a flow of conversation directed towards it, and though I 
suppose most of his quips were beyond our childlike understanding I can 
still remember one of his jokes as he sat swaying backwards and forwards 
with the motion of the gig, the reins lying loosely in his hands. He would 
grin at whoever was sitting beside him and say: “Why is Nellie like 
a British soldier?” 

Although we had heard the joke dozens of times before, none of us 
ever dared to say anything until he gave the correct answer. 


“Because she’d rather die than run!” he would say, and then he 
would chuckle and shake until we thought the buttons on his tweed 
waistcoat would pop off. “Why is Nellie like a British soldier,’ he would 
say again. Then he would tell whoever was sitting beside him that it 
was high time they got down and gave somebody else a shot of a hurl. 

On Friday mornings we were always late for school what with all 
the jumping off and on the gig, but we wouldn’t have missed the ride 
for anything. And when we stopped at the school we all thanked him 
primly, saying “Thank you, Mr. Whitten” as if butter wouldn’t have 
melted in our mouths. And then we would stand and watch him roll 
away along the road to the market before we went in and told the school- 
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missie, old Jessie Howie, that we were sorry we were late but we had 
been helping Mr. Whitten with his pony. 


We never saw Mr. Whitten coming back from the market, but I 
have heard my mother say that he rolled about so much in his gig that 
there wouldn’t have been room for anybody else even if thev had been 
daft enough to go with him in that condition. 


On these Friday morning rides which were really more walks than 
rides because we had to spend more time walking beside the gig than 
actually in beside old Mr. Whitten there were usually seven or eight 
Spence bairns. I suppose that they would have been more or less decently 
dressed to go to school, but my remembrance is that they danced around 
the gig and held on. to the pony’s bridle in exactly the same skirtless and 
knickerless state in which they skipped on the road when they weren’t 
at school. I like to think, anyway, that this was true. 

Not long after Dod Spence’s mother had been to see him take 
one of his daft turns his wife caught a heron that had one of its legs 
broken. She brought it home and put it in a hen-coop. But the poor 
beast lasted only a day or two. Mrs. Spence didn’t want to part with it, 
though. She said that it was unlucky to bury a heron. “Such havers!”’ 
my mother said. “Where the devil did she hear that daft story?” 


Mrs. Spence put the heron in her wash-house. “I’ll maybe stuff 
it,” she said. “It would look fine in the corner behind the sofa.” 


But the heron never got the length of being stuffed. Mr. Whitten 
took ill the very next day and that put everybody in a bustle. The heron 
stayed forgotten in the wash-house and after a few days there was a 
terrible stink coming from it. But nobody noticed that but us bairns; 
they were all too busy with Mr. Whitten. He was very ill, and all the 
cottar women took turns of nursing him. He could easily have afforded 
a nurse, but he said that he wouldn’t have one on any account. My 
mother and some of the other women took turns of nursing him through 
the day, but Mrs. Spence always nursed him at night. 

He was ill for a week, then he died. He was no sooner dead than 
two sisters came and took charge of him, and they weren’t long in show- 
ing Mrs. Spence and the other women the door. 

The funeral was on a Saturday and all of us bairns were at home. I 
remember some of us were playing down by the burn-side when we saw 
the hearse coming up the road with all the men in their bowler hats 
and tiles following it slowly. I went up and stood beside the Spences’ 
wash-house and watched the hearse draw near. I had to hold my nose 
because of the smell that was coming out of the wash-house door. 

Mrs. Spence and some of the bairns were skipping in the road. My 
mother was fair disgusted at them. “You’d ha’e thought she would ha’e 
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had the decency to come inside and pull her blinds like other folk,” she 
said afterwards. 

But apparently Mrs. Spence hadn’t. She swung the rope until the 
cortege was barely fifty yards away, then she called the bairns into the 
side of the road and they all stood and gaped while the hearse passed. 
Mrs. Spence hugged her arms to her bosom and stood with her mouth 
half-open. After they had passed she went into her wash-house and took 
out the dead heron. She brought it into our house and asked my mother 
if she wouldn’t like some of the feathers for her hat. 

“What a pity I forgot about it,” she said. “I might ha’e cooked it. 
I would ha’e made a nice dainty bite for puir auld Mr. Whitten.” 

When my mother said she didn’t want any of the feathers Mrs. 
Spence said: “That settles it then. I know what I’ll do. I’ll put it on 
puir auld Mr. Whitten’s grave. He was like me—fond o’ all kinds o’ 
birds and animals.” 

But Dod Spence dared her to do it. After Mr. Whitten died, Dod 
didn’t take so many daft turns, and Mrs. Spence didn’t come out and 
skip so often. 


Maurice Lindsay 
TO A WELSH GIRL, BRIEFLY KNOWN 


Black villages, blue mountains and broad singing 
over lost valleys of the heart’s desire; 

the steel pick on a steamy coalface ringing 

above the Welsh tongue’s running heather fire... . 


You are all these, who are the breath of Wales; 
wet rocks lit by the sun your mirrored eyes 

whose laughter holds the stone rage of the Gaels, 
the sharp knife hidden underneath their sighs. 


For me, you are another island turning 

away from the ship, the last white stretch of shore 
whose forward winds are edged with timeless yearning 
Oh, how shall the hurt know less, the heart feel more? 
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Richard Guggenheimer 
FROM SIGHT TO INSIGHT 


It is necessary constantly to remind ourselves that at the beginning 
of our lives everything which entered our experience seemed marvelous 
until we became so used to many things which repeated themselves and 
seemed to follow familiar patterns of cause and effect that the mar- 
velousness faded away. There seem to be two great phases of human 
receptiveness, one at the beautifully naive stage, which may be called 
that of the First Simplicity, and finally in the rare*instances of matured 
capacity, that of the Last Simplicity. Few persons have the courage to 
traverse the long and trying fields of development that lead from first 
to last. The modern philosophy of art in particular often clings to the 
relatively easy initial phase, exalts the childlike primitiveness of untrained 
creativeness, frequently mistaking reversion to infantilism for mature 
genius. That is what puzzles the general public when it tries to discern 
the differences between what it knows to be first simplicities out of its 
own nurseries and what it frequently suspects to be similar although 
mounted on museum walls. The great and the essential difference be- 
tween first and last simplicity in art seems to revolve around wisdom. 
‘There is important charm to the spontaneous gestures of the uncompli- 
cated creator, the child who loves the brand new world, and expresses 
his love in explosive bursts of artistic exploration. But the mind that can 
grow into fuller familiarity with life, mastering much of its logic without 
ever losing the initial recognition of the full wonderment behind it, 
tne mind that both Understands and Loves, is productive on a higher 
plane. Between the beauty of naiveté and that of supreme intuition lies 
the dangerous area of the largest quantity of fine-art endeavor, pri- 
rnarily motivated by egoistic desires to make impressively beautiful things 
rather than by the fervent yearning to share the emotion of incessant 
mystery. Hence one may conclude that at the beginning and at the end 
of human genius there sounds a music of mysterious apprehension that 
becomes imperceptible to the great majority who outgrow childhood 
without reaching the final grace. Those of us who do not hear it may 
be drawn toward it by a human instinct which yearns for the miraculous 
beyond the commonplace. The artist shows us that the miraculous lies 
within the commonplace. He revives the mystery of the familiar at an 
elevation of beauty. 


How do the arts tend to reinvest the commonplace with its inherent 
mystery as well as to draw the ultimately mystic nearer to the groping 
touch of human apprehension? It is this achievement that must form 
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both the climax to our present study and the suggestive basis for further 
contemplation. Great painting, great art, helps us to overcome that 
deadly human fallacy, that insidious enemy of truth, the familiarity- 
complex. When we look upon a great picture, if it exalt but a blade of 
grass, our eyes are reopened to the full glory of what is there to be 
seen when it is no longer depreciated by the almost universal bad habit 
we have of growing blind to the subtlety of familiar things. 


How often we have the strange feeling as we contemplate a work 
of art that here is revealed a certain inherent perfection which is gen- 
erally imperceptible to us in the ordinary experience of daily living 
but which, when demonstrated by the artist, is not exactly a new marvel 
to us at all but simply a marvelous evocation of something that we 
have long since subconsciously and incompletely surmised. Much of 
our emotion flows from this stirring recognition. We love to find per- 
fected for us in articulate works of art those vague cognitive sensations 
that underlie our thinking and feeling, which we cannot substantiate 
as definitive thought, and yet which form the structural pattern of our 
innermost intuition. The very immensity of our response proves the 
latent capacities that are in us. In an artist’s picture we find that he 
has recognized via the images and spaces of his world a form that 
transcends the touch of his and our near intelligence but. which sends 
an even more authentic ring of truth reverberating through the temples 
of our more ultimate perception. Is it the grace of his own equilibrium 
that he bestows upon an impassive reality which we call nature? Or is 
it his possession of a little extra modicum of sensitivity which enables 
him to see and to show to us what we cannot see through our own eyes 
but can somewhat see through his? 


If we examine a hundred paintings of the same scene by a hundred 
different painters, we are likely to find that whatever few of them may 
have come from the brushes of true artists will be distinguished by a 
certain elevation above the matter-of-fact—they will be imbued with 
a quality that emerges as a distillation of the artist’s and the outer 
world’s intrinsic natures. Men of great spirit are not crushed and over- 
whelmed by the relative size of themselves to the universe. To humble 
oneself before the infinite is not at all to humiliate oneself. The poet 
is one who expands into and is exalted by the grandeur of his world- 
concept. The wider his scope the greater his own stature. He does 
not measure his size and his value against those of his fellow men nor 
against those of the universe; if he measures at all it is only against 
the standards of his own conscience. The rest is a matter of loving the 
miracle and beauty of it all, which is farthest removed from self- 
love. Nothing dissipates the malady of egotism so thoroughly as true 
love. Part of the comfort of contemplating fine art is the self-forgetful- 
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ness engendered. Momentarily at least all of one’s petty vanities and 
anxieties are obliterated as one becomes empathically involved in the 
artist’s persuasive version of the soul-embracing sufficiency of our natural 
affinity to all things at all times. 


There are those, of course, who scorn the very word “mystery,” so 
greatly have they come to rely upon the ostensible evidences of intelli- 
gence as the only credible factors in human comprehension. However, 
it is certain that nobody sensitive to the beautiful can be without a 
sympathetic understanding of what we mean by its mystery. In the 
most elementary terms it is “mysterious” by the mere fact that nobody 
has ever succeeded in intelligently analyzing it; the phenomenon of 
beauty has never been completely explained. However, to any creative 
temperament, the atmosphere of mystery that envelops a beautiful thing, 
and hence, when fully seen, all things, is, like the pervading air, both 
within us and beyond us. If there is the slightest mystery to time and 
space, life and love, fear and death, then there is no less mystery in 
every moment of all time, every fragment of substance, every shadow 
of reality. 


Since under ordinary circumstances, individual minds are separated 
from each other by the impossibility of fusion, they are generally in- 
capable of inhabiting each other’s worlds except under the diluted con- 
ditions of verbalized translation. To translate a visual experience from 
one mind to another with such fidelity as to have the second individual 
“see” exactly the same way as the first, is, in the verbal idiom, impos- 
sible. Even plastically it is difficult. The nearer we come to its accom- 
plishment the nearer we approach possibilities of spiritual fusion which 
is one of the high aims of the social conscience. When the good painter 
touches his vision onto a canvas, his picture is never so externalized in 
the process as to become a thing separated from himself. The images 
he projects are flung forward in the same controlled way as is employed 
by one who spins a top by casting it from himself and pulling it toward 
himself but never letting go the string which in its unwinding sets the 
top aspinning. The rhythm with which the painter casts his form of 
space upon the canvas is characterized by a grace of continuity. This 
rhythm frozen into its pictorial translation does not stop at the surface 
of the pigment but carries back to the sensitive observer who, the more 
sensitive he is, gets a feeling analogous to the queer sensation one has 
standing in another person’s shoes or occupying any intimate place 
habitually belonging to another person, particularly one of strong per- 
sonality. Strange, is it not, how even using a friend’s comb, or fountain 
pen, or topcoat casts a slight, subtle spell of fused identity? There is 
ground for study in this important phenomenon of how one’s personality 
clings in the mind of others to the objects with which one has been 
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associated. How much more then does the spirit of the artist inhabit 
the works which are his soul’s most ardent and most intimate labor! 


In evaluating the faculty of sight as a medium toward insight we 
must not forget that there are also other paths leading to the same 
apprehension. The main thesis is simply that since our major sentiency 
is ocular we should bestir ourselves to a livelier, fuller, more mature 
capacity for the visual arts. And the weakness is far more on the receptive 
than on the creative side. The pictures are there, pregnant with meaning, 
while multitudes pass them by. To illustrate the force of an audience’s 
indifference, it is a familiar fact that sometimes when a person who 
greatly loves some work of art shows it to another person or to a group 
unequipped to catch its significance, the original person suddenly finds 
his own appreciation dwindling, until he realizes with a start that he 
has begun to experience the work empathically through these other 
minds rather than purely through his own. How impossible it is to see 
when you are busy showing the thing to others. You are trying to see 
what they are seeing in order to make sure that they are loving it. You 
lose contact with the grandeur of the thing which seems to shrink to 
the proportions that it has in the eyes of the less sensitive ones of the 
group to whom it is being shown. 


There is no doubt about the undertow that is exerted upon creativ- 
ity by general mass inertia and incomprehension. “To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too,” said Walt Whitman. Every mortal 
has his role to play in the human ascension toward grace. 


To give further point to the vital function that is served by the 
artist's concentration upon the immediacy and beauty of the present 
instant, and the uniqueness of this attitude, let us draw a parallel to 
Jung’s conception of what constitutes a modern man. “The modern 
man—or, let us say again, the man of the immediate present—is rarely 
met with. There are few who live up to the name, for they must be 
conscious to a superlative degree. . . . Since to be wholly of the present 
means to be fully conscious of one’s existence as a man, it requires the 
most intensive and extensive consciousness, with a minimum of unconsci- 
ousness. It must be clearly understood that the mere fact of living in the 
present does not make a man modern, for in that case everyone at 
present alive would be so. He alone is modern who is fully conscious of 
the present. 


“The man whom we can with justice call ‘modern’ is solitary. He 
is so of necessity and at all times, for every step towards a fuller con- 
sciousness of the present removes him further from his original ‘partici- 
pation mystique’ with the mass of men—from submersion in a common 
unconsciousness. Every step forward means an act of tearing himself 
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loose from that all-embracing pristine unconsciousness which claims 
the bulk of mankind almost entirely.” 

The latter paragraph characterizes one of the grimmest tragedies, 
in few words, that arises out of human inequalities. And it is certainly 
one of the loftiest aims and obligations of high art to restore that “par- 
ticipation mystique” between the creator and his fellow men. What less 
worthy function than this could adequately and consistently inspire a 
true artist? Indeed it is of this very participation mystique that we have 
been speaking in connection with the emotion that arises when he who 
contemplates a work of art enters into total cormmunion with him who 
made it. The mystery is not at all in the picture, if we wish to be scien- 
tific and precise about it; but a sensation of mystery envelopes the mo- 
mentous occurrence of true contact between two souls. And this true 
contact is not made at low levels. The artist and his audience must be 
charged and activated at least to sorne extent by the same current, if 
there is to be junction. 


Let there be no misunderstanding of the artist’s personal motiva- 
tion. The painter of good pictures does not set himself before his easel 
with an audience in mind. The real artist is simply responding sponta- 
neously to that which touches him most poignantly. The nature and 
quality of his response depends upon how beautiful a person he is. 
A Cellini is not a Fra Angelico. Must we confess that at our present 
stage of personal relativities there seem even to be degrees of beauty? 
There are many Cellinis, but they are not quite mysteriously beautiful. 
Their selves are not as wonderful as their talents. By my own humble 
taste I should count the world richer in the song of a Schubert than in 
the ejaculations of a Wagner, however musically géniale. Through all 
the genius of the works one feels differences that are referable not to 
the skill but to the souls of their authors. There is often more genuine 
power in a quiet statement than in thundering passion. And the pas- 
sions of great men, if they do arise, are tempered by what seem to be 
the gentle laws of authentic love and wisdom. It still is safe to say that 
the great speak quietly. Men of wisdom do not react with agitation to 
the diseases of the human spirit; by maintaining the poise that comes 
of understanding and the love that comes of virtue, they sustain and 
exalt those who know them. When you hear much noise and see much 
show of power you are not necessarily in the presence of an artist. One 
cannot touch the ultimate too heavily. 

But one yearns to touch it, and particularly now, when man finds 
himself at one of the lowest moments in all the undulant history of the 
human soul. We mortals of today, in the paroxysm of our social and 
psychic conflict, present a tragic spectacle of human hopes, cultivated 
through the ages, shattered more violently than ever before. The philoso- 
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phy, faith and aspiration of all the centuries of Christian ideals stagger 
under the concussion of “global war.” This is a formidable shock to 
modern man, and as a consequence we find him fallen into a mood of 
profound uncertainty. The modern conscience cannot escape the pall 
of self-reproach, the sense of failure that accompanies such catastrophe. 
Modern man’s faith in himself and in his intrinsic virtue properly trem- 
bles in the balance. Hitherto he had believed that the moral strength 
of the few was always working upon the destiny of all, and that mankind 
was mounting gradually and resolutely, despite its temporary setbacks, 
toward a high integrity. Now there is no individual of any perception 
who does not feel himself involved in the general shameful deficiency 
that proclaims itself in the débacle of our age. Too many of us have 
lost faith in the old dream of an eventually tranquil world that was to 
be erected as the ultimate monumental reward to the exercise of human 
reason and moral purposefulness. We begin to deem ourselves congeni- 
tally incapable of elevating ourselves to the height of our best inspiration. 
We succumb to the easy scepticism which accepts the outlook as incon- 
trovertibly gloomy and, knowing the root of all the trouble to be within 
ourselves, we yearn for a magical serenity and security to take the place 
of our tumult and confusion. 


Our religious faith today no longer imbues us with an unquestioning 
glow of confidence in divine revelation. Scientific materialism demands 
other, more substantial and more rational bases for a credo. Modern 
man is becoming spiritually famished as he wavers between the dominion 
of intelligence which sets up ideals of material security and social wel- 
fare, and his subliminal hunger for a felicity that is more soul-satisfying. 
His progressive materialism has plunged him into chaos and catastro- 
phe; his dwindling spirituality leaves him more exposed to the corrupti- 
bility against which his faith was once so strong a protection. Modern 
man has lost much of a sublime self-confidence men once enjoyed; but 
his new humility is already recharging his spirit with the irrepressible 
powers of will and clairvoyance, that are the natural forces of his 
destiny. 

Art plays a mighty and a prophetic role in the coming restoration 
of man’s faith in himself and thus in the brotherhood of man, and in 
the intrinsic virtue of the human soul. The artist’s vision, disclosing to 
us the radiant truth that from every aspect of life’s most common 
gestures may be inferred the harmony of ultimate grace, fills us with 
an emotion such as comes only when we stand on the threshold of reve- 
lation. At the summit of his genius the artist locates and defines the 
beautiful as Here and Now. 
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Ann Chadwick 
THE LETTER 


The girl sat half propped up in bed and waited, with her face per- 
fectly impassive, for the post. She waited for Mrs. Kilmer to come to the 
bottom of the stairs and call out—a letter for you, Smith!—and it would 
be the letter at last. The letter? Ah .. . And it would be all right about 
... He would marry her. They would be married right away. 

The matron was showing the new nurse around, and explaining 
each of the patients to her in a low voice. They moved slowly up the 
ward, past the groups of chairs and tables where people were variously 
occupied, and the matron referred always to the group they had passed. 
That man is sure his food is tampered with. You have to taste it for 
him. The orderly will call you when he insists on a responsible taster. 
You must be very grave. He is one of the ones who dread laughter. 

The girl’s breath came very slowly and shallowly and serenely. She 
sat propped in the bed because it was too cold to sit anywhere else in 
the room. It was the littlest room at the very top of the boardinghouse, 
and sometimes it was paid for, and sometimes it was out of the charity 
of Mrs. Kilmer’s heart. Its pale plaster walls sloped tent-like up from 
all directions, and she knew their wandering and imaginative cracks by 
heart. There was the dog’s face, and the heart with the ragged split in 
it, and the hand with the great crooked thumb. She could imagine him 
bending over the letter to her. Such a relief it would be . . . His face 
was still and lovely as he considered the words he chose. It was very cold 
indeed. She was careful to move scarcely at all when she breathed, be- 
cause moving caused her to shiver uncontrollably. She listened to the 
wind bursting and rattling round the house, butting the windows with 
its great bosom, thrashing about with its incalculable strength. You could 
fee] the damn wind right across the bed, she thought. 

It was chills. Chills, and O sickness. The walls circled slowly. She 
was sick because . . . that was it. And no money. And no one to tell. 

The matron said to the young nurse—that one in the corner thinks 
everyone is terribly funny. He chuckles away at them all day long. He 
pretends he thinks he is a grandfather clock and chimes regularly. But 
if we try to send him home, he becomes very violent—he likes it here. 

Mrs. Kilmer’s cat, who preferred this cold, creaking room to any 
in the house because he was not interfered with here, lay obligingly across 
her feet. The cat was revoltingly fat, the girl thought wearily. She re- 
sented the fatness of the cat. Fatness of cat’s fat cat, she thought. Ah... 
There was dust on the end rail of the bed. Her eyes wandered. 

The table with the books. Life of Johnson, Virginia Woolf's Mrs. 
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Dalloway, the New Poetry. He read such a mixture of things with his 
green eyes. His yellow eyes. Had he left her to die? Had he guessed 
about ... that she was... 


She wasn’t hungry, she thought. Yesterday she had been hungry, but 
today she didn’t particularly want to eat anything . . . She couldn’t 
think of anything she would like to eat. Mrs. Kilmer’s cat lifted its head 
and yawned. The girl yawned. She yawned a great deal, she thought. 


The dressing table with two yards of bright chiffony stuff hanging 
from the mirror. Orange and yellow, and golden and brass threads. 
Orange and silver. Pale green shining. And the box painted like a toy 
drum that had held gloves. And the empty hand lotion bottle. Vacantly 
pink. And hairpins, and dust . . . The sloping walls with reproductions 
of paintings, cut from magazines, advertising records and diamonds. 
Screwed paper all over the floor. She knew how cold the floor was with- 
out touching it . . . The radiator cover with the two cheap, imitation 
china dogs. Their slender, padlocked collared necks held up. Their 
slender paws crossed slenderly . . . The light cord dangling, with the bit 
of blown glass and tinsel that was a boat perhaps—or a sort of a shark 
with a mast, Blue. She had hung it there for Christmas. It was long past 
Christmas. The bauble, frail as life, swung in the bitter draught. 


The chair by the bed with the beer bottle, and the candle stuck in. 
She had eaten a candle once. When? It had made her sick. She would 
probably eat this one eventually, she wasn’t hungry now . . . The glass 
of water too, with the two last aspirin for the tooth. The slim package 
that held her last cigarette. How long since it had been her second last? 
The cellophane that had wrapped the dried apricots .. . that had been a 
luxurious extravagance. Her mouth watered sharply and then she de- 
cided that not even apricots could tempt her today. Yesterday perhaps. 
When yesterday came... 

That man, said the matron as they came up the ward, has little 
tricks. You know, abracadabra, then he inverts two tumblers simultane- 
ously. Very difficult. He shakes a penny out of a handkerchief too. And 
holds the loop of a little piece of string in his teeth and lets it swing. If 
he persuades you to try, you must be rather clumsy. With five or six 
playing cards he is fascinating. The same five or six come up every time. 

The young nurse smiled. 

The end of the bed again. The table again. That table. The only 
good thing about that table was its legs, that went up and spread out to 
make .. . gothic arches. Four plain arches? The wastepaper basket was 
full and overflowing, all over the cold floor. Surely she had been waiting 
for him rather a long time? But sometimes she did. And there simply 
were not enough covers to this damn bed. Even Mrs. Kilmer’s cat was 
cold. It took itself off downstairs. That damn radio down there would 
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drive her mad some day. Dreary drama. Dreary dreary drama . . . No 
people ever had those troubles. 

This is a prize case said the matron softly. She ran off with a man 
and they lived in a single room in some attic. They were always quarrel- 
ing, and she nearly starved. Then he left her and she broke her heart,— 
thought she was pregnant. She'll call you Mrs. Kilmer and pay no at- 
tention to you. She lives all her life in that afternoon his letter came 
saying he was off for good. Sits in her chair all day and thinks she’s 
still in that boardinghouse. She has an imaginary cat. 

The young nurse looked at the girl for a moment. Some of these 
cases are really quite sad, she said. 


George Scurfield 
SIX WHITE HORSEMEN 


Lady, when you come to the place 
where the Six White horsemen 

ride across the sky, 

pause and be glad. 

For the horsemen ride in white 

over the trees of the almond slope, 
over the trees with the white blossom, 
over the trees where the wind sighs, 
go the Six White horsemen, 

riding through the sky. 


Lady, the full moon shines 

on the bare-backed mountain, 

like the sun, only cold 

with the coldness of death, 
freezing the shadows and the trees, 
and even the grass 

that rustles in the wind. 


Lady, the cold moon shines 
and the Six White horsemen 
ride across the sky. 

Lady, the fear of death is gone, 
and only the wind remains. 
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George Ewart Evans 
THE ENEMY 


They lived in the Fens on a small-holding of black earth. The 
father and the two sons worked the land, while the mother tended the 
house and helped with the cattle. The elder of the two sons had the 
high cheek bones, dark complexion and the enduring slowness of the 
Fen people; the younger, a lad of eighteen, was like his mother: a 
nature that would never fit itself completely to unyielding flatness and 
toil that stretched out years ahead, as straight and monotonous as 
the dyke. 

The War came and an aerodrome was built three miles away 
beyond the big canal. As the three men worked in the beet-field, the 
youngest leaned on his hoe and watched the planes rise off the airfield 
over the high, fence-like line of poplars. Then one day he cursed the 
land and said he had made up his mind to fly. His father tried, inex- 
pertly, to dissuade him; but the mother, although she did not want 
her son away from her, understood his restlessness and let him go. 


He was away for a year and when he returned, he was flying from 
the nearby station. They became used to seeing a big plane circling 
above and curving low, with thundering engines, over the farm. The 
two men worked on in the fields: the father raised his hand with 
restrained pride: the mother rushed out to the back of the house to 
wave. When they flew at night, she stood outside watching the planes 
slowly circling to gain height before setting their course. 

He was sent away to another station and when he came home he 
told them that he had flown over Germany—often. His mother lived 
through every minute of the day while her son was at home. But he 
went back. Shortly afterwards they were told that he had not returned 
from a raid. 

The father and the son clung more closely to the soil; the mother 
drifted further away from them. She read the telegram without giving 
a sign that it had touched her; and she told her husband that her son 
was not dead but missing. Yet they could feel that the spring of her 
life had dried up within her. She did her work as before but the house 
lost the quickened atmosphere of a home. In the evenings when she 
heard the planes, she got up and slipped outside quietly. As she went 
out, the son looked across at his father, uncertain whether to comment 
on his mother’s strangeness. The father went on dourly reading his 
newspaper, and it was not hard for the boy—never articulate—to deny 
his thoughts spoken words. 
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But he watched his mother closely, observed her restlessness during 
the day, and how at night she seemed to brighten just before she went 
out when the planes were rising. One night he made up his mind to 
follow her. A few minutes after she had gone, he took his cycle out 
on to the road. He could see her hurrying away quickly as though she 
were going to the village; but she was hatless and wore no covering 
over her house-dress. He watched her disappearing into the darkness 
and then he mounted his cycle and rode quickly past her. Further along 
he stopped by a big pollard willow at the side of the road, laid his 
cycle flat in the long grass at the verge and stepped back near the tree. 
As he waited he could hear the urgent drone of the engines being run 
up at the airfield. He saw her coming towards him as the first planes 
took off: she was still hurrying feverishly, but at intervals she slackened 
her pace to watch the dark shapes of the bombers as they came up off 
the runway. She seemed to be waving her arms. As she approached, he 
heard her voice and saw her point to a plane overhead: “Here he comes! 
Here he comes!” She passed the tree nearly running, shouting in a high 
frenzy as she went by, “He showed me the red: he showed me the 
green.” The youth leaned back against the tree and listened with pain 
to the exultant shouting. Then he suddenly shivered and, taking up his 
cycle, wheeled it slowly back towards the house. 

For weeks he watched his mother go out but he told no-one. Then 
one night there was a raid on the town away to the south. It was a 
clear night with a bright moon showing fitfully through high-driven 
clouds and lighting up the flat land like a sea, broken only by the geo- 
metric shadows of the dykes and the poplars. They heard the enemy 
planes going over and saw the distant sparks of gunfire. The two men, 
who were out patrolling with rifles, were glad when they saw a big flash 
and the comet-like descent of a burning plane. The mother had gone 
out before the raid started. She could hear the planes high up but could 
see none; she shouted repeatedly her challenge, “Give the signal. Show 
me the signal.” 

She came upon the airman on the side of the road. He wore flying 
boots and on the other side of the dyke was the white heap of his para- 
chute. She stood away from him, staring without understanding; but 
suddenly she saw her son and swiftly she was on her knees beside him. 
The airman recovered slowly when he felt himself being raised. The 
moon showed the deep pallor of his face and he swayed as she helped 
him to his feet. He dimly saw the woman who held his arms and talked 


excitedly beside him and as she moved down the road he stumbled along 
beside her. 


When they reached the house she sat him in a chair. He was dazed 
and accepted everything. She, however, was transformed and moved 
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about with a sane purpose, bringing water and a towel and bathing his 
face. It wasn’t strange to her that he did not answer her questions. 
Then she made him drink, and slowly he began to understand where he 
was and what had happened. 

But the men returned from their patrol immediately afterwards. 
She met her husband at the door: ‘“He’s here! He’s come back! I 
knew he would.” The man slowly put down his rifle in the corner. 
He started as he saw the airman trying to rise to his feet, and he glanced 
back over his shoulder at the rifle. He turned to his wife and caught 
her by the shoulder: he dare not look into her happy face. The son 
who was just behind his father understood, and, after a quick look at 
the airman, went outside and cycled purposefully towards the village. 


William Mead 
AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


(Barnabé da Modéno) 


Beyond? Not so of us, although in us 

Hearts flourish like apples forced in bottles. 

Let us go onward, but not there. Death-battles— 
We find the end of the world and fall off. 


Man with a split shoulder clutches at it and screams, 
But this is not audible; this has not been recorded. 

O hear you the dying man’s full scream reported 

By histories and military bands and dreamless dreams? 


More than these sciences are not born from suffering. 
Destroy not peace with alarms of change, offering 
As proof the Christ of a monk miserable with belief. 


O sign of pain which bosses our soul’s bonds 
To send them helpless through a sea of unknown grief 
—wWe hate thee, sufferer, who ask to go beyond! 


Maurice Lindsay 
AND THE TRAIN MOVED ON 


The engine cautiously tested the weight of its load, paused, gathered 
its strength, and slowly pulled the twenty crowded coaches out from the 
platform. Windows were adjusted, compartment doors banged shut, and 
books brought down from luggage racks. 

She was in a corner seat, facing the engine, and had just opened 
her book at the first page, when the man in the opposite seat spoke. 

“T know this must sound awfully silly,” he said, “but would you 
mind if we changed seats? Every time I travel with my back to the engine 
I—I get terribly depressed. It’s the result of an accident.” 

She lifted her attention from the book and saw an anxious boyish 
face, watching her lips for the answer. He had a sensitive, twitching 
mouth, and eyes which looked greyer than his years. She felt that his 
youthfulness had been tempered by some bitter, inevitable suffering. 

“Certainly,” she replied, gathering her rug and getting up. “It 
doesn’t matter to me which way I sit.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” he said, obviously relieved. “It is 
very kind of you to be so considerate.” 

She saw that he was a Pilot Officer. 

The other occupants of the compartment took no notice. A fat 
army officer had distributed his weight as evenly as possible over one 
corner, and was already asleep. His mouth hung slightly open, and his 
khaki stomach moved up and down to the audible rhythm of his breath- 
ing. In the other corner, an elderly lady knitted. She was deaf, and wore 
a beetle-like black cap over her left ear. A middle-aged man and woman 
filled the two centre seats. The man’s face was smug and successful. His 
case in the rack above was jigsawed with Continental travel labels, care- 
fully varnished. The woman was badly made up, and the cracks in her 
face left her with an expression dried of all human pity. The man and 
the woman were deeply engaged in their books. The Pilot Officer shifted 
restlessly in his seat. 

For a time she lay back and watched them. Once the army officer 
stirred, opened his eyes, closed his mouth, and fell back into sleep again. 
Then the deaf lady tucked her knitting into a loudly scented handbag, 
and pushed herself into the extreme corner of her seat. One after the 
other, the couple finished reading and settled down for the night. The 
husband reached out a shirtsleeved arm and plucked out the light above 
his seat. 


The Pilot Officer slouched the next hour away. His head fell for- 
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ward until his golden hair seemed like a luxuriant chrysanthemum; 
then he jerked himself alert, and glanced round the compartment. His 
head fell forward again. She noticed that the clean outline of his brow 
was broken with sweat. He looked tired, and yet seemed quite unable to 
sleep. She could not sleep either; the strain was beginning to tell. It was 
six weeks now since Freddie had gone over, and still there was no news. 
Not unlike Freddie either, she thought, as she looked at his white wings. 
I wonder how old the boy is? 

He sensed that she was staring at him. 

“I hope I’m not annoying you with my cigarette?” he asked. 

“Not at all,” she answered quickly. “As a matter of fact, I can’t 
get to sleep.” 

“Neither can I,” he said. “When I do manage to doze, over it comes 
before me as clear as a Japanese print, and I vow that I’ll never let my- 
self asleep again.” 

“T’m sorry,” she said, sympathetically. “It’s not as bad as that with 
me. Usually I’m a good sleeper, but I’ve been a bit worried lately. My 
husband—he’s in the R.A.F. too—and he’s, he’s . . .” 

“Missing?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “He’s missing.” 

For a few minutes they were both silent. Strange, she thought, how 
one unhappy human gets comfort by confiding in another. She wondered 
what it was that haunted this boy. He fumbled in a pocket for another 
cigarette, and she watched the thin white fingers as they manipulated 
a match. The glow lit up his eyes. She saw the compressed springs of 
agony, coiled and taut: the match flickered out. He spoke again. 

“T suppose you wonder what keeps me from sleeping, and why I 
hate travelling with my back to the engine?” he asked. 

“Well, you do look tired,” she agreed, “but I thought . . .” 

“Some folks say that it has gone to my brain, that I am mad. I’m 
not really.” 

The army officer stirred. 

“Let’s go into the corridor, so that we can talk without disturbing 
the others,” he suggested. 

She hesitated. Her brother gone and her husband missing—she 
still avoided talking to people. 

“T do want to talk to you,” he urged. “I know you'll understand: 
and there are so few who do.” 

“All right,” she said. “Let’s go out.” 

He closed the compartment door gently. The corridor was blue and 
empty. They leaned against the brass window-rail. 

“It’s good of you to listen to me,” he said. “Somehow I know that 
you, too, have suffered.” 
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“Yes. I have,” she answered. “But never mind that. Talk as much 
as you like.” 


“Well, the first part of my story doesn’t matter very much,” he 
began. “I was the pilot of a big bomber over Germany, and we were 
badly winged.on the way home. We lost height and then we lost direc- 
tion, and we crashed in Portugal. Four of us came out of the wreckage 
alive. After some adventure, we smuggled aboard a ship at Setubal. We 
did not dare expose ourselves until the ship was well out at sea, for the 
harbour officials were conscientious and alert. When we came out of 
hiding, the master told us that she was a small Brazilian tramp bound 
for Brazil. For some days we helped the crew, as much as we could 
and they were very good to us.” He paused for a moment and twisted 
his heel over the stub of his cigarette. 


“There was Peter Bell, and Bill Donaldson and Jim Todd—all good 
lads then. The Captain had promised to transfer us as soon as we came 
upon a British convoy.” His voice hardened a little. “But we never did. 
She was a little ship. One day a ’plane came suddenly out of the clouds, 
like an angry eagle. Our defence was useless. The ’plane carried a tor- 
pedo, and the little ship broke like a stick across your knee. We were 
flung into the sea with two or three members of the crew who had been 
standing near us. For a while we clung to pieces of floating timber, edg- 
ing nearer to each other. Jim spied a raft, and we swam towards it. 
Then the ’plane came back, cursing us with its machine guns. Jim was 
hit in the arm. Peter and I held him up, and we struggled towards the 
raft. Time and the sea’s ripples seemed to conspire against us. Getting 
Jim onto the raft wasn’t easy either.” 


“Oh, they are devils,” she exclaimed. “Imagine machine gunning 
helpless men in the sea.” 


“T don’t know,” he answered quietly. “If you once admit the right- 
eousness of war, I suppose it’s your duty to do everything in your power 
to knock the other side out. That’s where these parsons give themselves 
away. When the other side bomb us, they are killers of women and child- 
ren, Goths and Vandals. But when we bomb their cities, we’re the cleans- 
ing sword of Christ! Of course, it’s high time that this rcligious racket 
was exposed in any case.” 

The guard passed down the corridor. 


“When we had all climbed on to the raft, it sank down in the water, 
so that the sea splashed over it. The sea was fairly calm at first, and it 
didn’t matter. Twelve hours went wearily by. For a time, Jim grew 
delirious; then he came round again. When morning lighted up, the 
waves were washing over the raft with rapacious eagerness. The quick 
wind warned us that the sea would soon grow stronger. Without food or 
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fresh water, speech became difficult. The raft had to be lightened, if 
any of us were to survive. 


“Peter thought about it first: we all knew it in our hearts. Then 
Peter said, ‘Which of us has it to be?’ Bill said, ‘Let’s toss for it.’ He 
flung a half-penny in the air, but it fell into the sea. I said, ‘Let’s wait 
a bit. There’s still no danger.’ Jim said nothing. He was pierced with 
pain. 

“The sea rose, and night shook out her cover of darkness, ready 
to cloak it over our misery. The sea was a beast of hungry, countless 
fangs; to walk into this endless waiting sea, to sink, to struggle for life 
with this measureless force, and then to be pushed into the vast un- 
known oceans of past, present and future—how, oh, how could I do it? 
And yet I knew that I was the one. The others were married. I was 
single. Again Peter said, ‘Who’s it to be?? He stammered, ‘I—I have a 
wife with child,’ his voice was cracked and empty. Bill said, ‘Push me 
in. I can’t go myself.’ No one moved. I said, ‘Let’s wait a bit longer.’ 
Jim, who was always the quiet one, said nothing. 

“The minutes dragged their heavy chains around our heads. Jim 
spoke. ‘How can a man measure his worth if his soul is forever chained 
to his fears?’ he said. We thought that the pain in his arm had driven 
him mad. Then he crawled to the edge of the raft and quietly, deliberate- 
ly, slipped in. His body went into the sea with a dull splash. He didn’t 
utter a sound. 

“We stared in silence. Bill broke it. ‘Christ!’ he yelled, and leapt 
into the sea after Jim. We heard his last frightened gurgle of breath. 

“The raft lightened and rose in the water, and the waves knocked 
their disappointment against the sides. Peter and I were saved. Peter, 
the coward—I, the Judas. From then onwards, we hated each other with 
a fierce intensity, but we clung to the frayed ends of living with the 
tenacity of the tide. To have given in would have been the double be- 
trayal. But Peter gave in. He died two days later in my arms, cursing 
Jim and Bill, a few hours before I was picked up by a Dutch destroyer.” 

The train screamed at a defiant signal, slowed down and halted. 
As it gathered speed again, he went on. 

“T, the Judas, the unworthy one who should have gone, lived. Jim 
was a clever scientist. He had a wife and a child. Bill was a teacher, and 
a scholar of promise. He had a wife and two children. Peter was a clever 
journalist, and he had a wife with child unborn. I had nothing, nothing 
at all. And yet I failed to give it for their sakes. Peter at least paid his 
account: my debt remains.” 

He sighed and lit another cigarette. 

“You mustn’t look at it like that,” she said. “The future is still 


yours.” 
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“T cannot advance down the future,” he answered. “Time moves 
under my feet, because I am inevitably chained to the past. I must give 
back what I owe.” He coughed and shivered. 

“Shall we go back into the compartment? It was very thoughtless 
of me to keep you here in this draughty corridor. I am sure you must be 
feeling cold.” 

“Not really,” she replied. 

They picked a way back to their seats in silence. 

“I hope I haven’t bored you,” he said, with his tired smile playing 
from his mouth. “It helps me if I can tell my story to someone who un- 
derstands. Sitting with my back to the engine, I imagine that I am being 
pulled away from the past, and from the debt I owe my comrades.” 

She paused before answering. With a quick, covered movement, she 
dabbed her eyes with a handkerchief. 

“No, your story has moved me deeply—and interested me.” 

Shutting the handkerchief in her handbag, she brightened her voice. 

‘Are you going on sick leave?” 

“Coming back,” he replied. “I am going on to night fighters to- 
morrow. May I ask your name?” 

“Yes, certainly. Waters—Mrs. Frieda Waters. And yours?” 

“Mine doesn’t matter,’ he said. “My generation are the luckless 
ones, the proud ones, to whom Death means nothing and everything. We 
do not fight because we believe in tinpan, childish crusades; nor because 
we hate the Germans. We fight because our youth is endless and our 
Summer behind to-morrow, utterly lost in Death.” He drew in a deep 
blue cloud of smoke from his cigarette. Slowly he blew it up towards 
the ceiling. 

“T’m glad you have told me all this,’ she said simply. “I am of 
your generation. Women sense these things in their menfolk. I knew it 
about Freddie. And there is nothing they can do—nothing.” 

The train slowed down. He rose from his corner, put on his cap, 
and lifted his case from the luggage rack. 

“T expect my account will be rendered again very soon.” 

The train jerked to a standstill. 

“Goodbye,” he said. “And thank you. Next time I shall be alone, 
and I won’t have to make another choice.” 

The compartment door slammed shut. The army officer stirred. 
Strange, great waves of love and tenderness rinsed her heart. The 
elderly lady sighed in her sleep. And the train moved on. 
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Terry LeRoy 
| DON'T WANT TO GO HOME 


The seat stretched away to his right. It was long, and shiny, and 
unobstructed. It was so shiny that it looked as though it might prove 
quite slippery and slide-able. Alexander looked at it for a long while 
without moving. He looked at{ it knowing that it would not be long be- 
fore he, Alexander, set out to explore it. He looked at Mother. Mother 
had told him to sit still and be sorry for all the bad things he had done 
all week. She had told him to say the prayer. He couldn’t remember 
anything he had to be sorry for and it wasn’t time for the prayer. The 
prayer came after supper; just before he got into bed. This business of 
saying it in the daytime he couldn’t understand. But there was the seat, 
long and black and shiny. He understood that. He knew how good it 
would be to push with his feet on the back of the seat ahead and slide 
little-by-little to the end of the row and back again. He looked at 
Mother for a lorig time. She didn’t seem to remember that he was there. 
She just looked straight ahead with her hands folded under her chin. 
Alexander leaned forward and folded his hands so Mother would see 
that he was being a good boy. But even when he leaned ‘way out Mother 
didn’t seem to see him. What a splendid time to slide! The seat had to 
be explored down to the end and back again! Alexander put his short 
bare legs out straight ahead of him to see if they’d touch the seat in 
front. The seat was a little too far away. He looked at Mother again. 
Mother still looked very stiff and unconscious of Alexander. He slid 
down in the seat so that the curve of his spine formed a crescent. Then 
his toes touched! He pushed, a little at first, and gradually he pushed 
harder. He moved away from mother slowly. At this moment the top 
of his little bare legs emerged from the short grey pants came in contact 
with the shiny black seat and made kind of a whistling noise when he 
slid. Mother unfolded her hands and looked at him. The three little 
wrinkles that meant she was angry appeared between her eyes. Alex- 
ander started to smile but Mother would not smile back. He wiggled 
slowly to the floor and walked along the narrow board that the people 
knelt on back to Mother. She took his arm roughly and held it tight, 
almost so it hurt. Alexander did not take his eyes off the three little 
wrinkles on her forehead. 

“‘Alexander, sit down here and behave. Don’t let me speak to you 
again. Do you understand?” Alexander understood. He wished Mother 
wouldn’t whisper so loudly because everybody in the church would hear 
her. He sat beside Mother and looked at her. He wondered if she really 
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liked him, and if so, why she wouldn’t look at him sometimes. But she 
was looking straight ahead over her folded hands and every once in a 
while her lips would move. He watched her for a while. Then he looked 
down at the scratch on his knee. It was a crooked scratch, he noticed, 
and he traced it with his forefinger. 

Alexander stood up beside Mother on the narrow board. He was 
almost as tall as she was when he was standing and she was kneeling on 
the board. 

“Mother?” 

But, Mother didn’t look at him; she stared straight ahead. 

He leaned his head against her arm and looked up at her. He 
whispered cautiously again: “Mother?” 

Mother looked down at him and put her arm around his shoulder. 

‘Mother, how does the prayer begin? I forgot.” 

“ “Our Father, who art’ . . . remember?” 

Alexander continued, ‘“‘‘ .. . in heaven, hallowed be. . 

“No Alexander. Don’t say it to me. Say it to yourself.” 

Why to himself, he wondered. Mother listened to it every night. It 
wasn’t any fun to say it when nobody was listening. The prayer was 
something he and Mother shared, but now Mother was too busy so he’d 
wait ’till she wasn’t, and then they’d say it together. That was the way 
it was fun. 


ty 


The music started. He turned around to look up at the back of the 
church where it was coming from. There were more people up there. 
He wondered if they were being sorry for being bad this week. They 
must have been awfully bad, all these people, to have to sit and be sorry 
for so long. He leaned his stiff little back against the back of the seat 
ahead and watched the people sing who were up there so close to the 
ceiling. He looked for a long time at one lady who opened her mouth 
very wide, wider than any of the other people. It was so interesting 
that he climbed up on the seat and knelt facing the back of the church, 
and the lady with the big mouth. He discovered to his surprise that he 
was looking right into the faces of the people who had been kneeling in 
back of him all this time. He turned to look at Mother. He could only 
see the back of her head. So he turned around again. There was a lady 
opposite him who looked just like Mother. He looked at her for a long 
time. Then he smiled at her. She smiled back and nudged the man next 
to her. The two of them smiled at Alexander. The man looked away 
and the lady who looked like Mother looked down at her Bible. Present- 
ly she looked up again. Alexander had waited for this so he could smile 
again and she would smile back. This time only she smiled; the man 
stared straight ahead the way Mother did. This was fun. Alexander’s 
heart jumped inside of him. Every time he smiled the nice lady smiled 
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back at him. It was a game between them. It seemed to Alexander that 
the nice lady and he ought to laugh together and he guessed that if he 
laughed she would laugh back. So Alexander wrinkled up his little blue 
eyes, and wrinkled up his pink nose and he laughed his high-pitched 
laugh so the lady who looked like Mother would laugh back. But she 
didn’t. She just got very pink in the face and looked down at her Bible. 

Alexander’s high little laugh made Mother remember that he was 
with her. She turned around and sat him down hard on the seat. It hurt 
she sat him down so hard. She turned around to the nice lady and 
smiled apologetically, but when his mother looked at him there were 
three little lines between her eyes. 

“Do you remember what I said, Alexander?” 

Alexander sat very still. 

“Do you want to be sorry?” 

Alexander was afraid of Mother when she had those lines in her 
forhead. He shook his head. 

“If I have to sy ONE MORE WORD to you, Alexander, you’re 
going to be sorry. Is that plain?” 

Alexander nodded. For a long time he sat still. He stared at the 
floor. It was a dirty red color and the shadows on it moved. He stared 
at the windows with so many colors in them. He liked the yellow color 
the most, he decided. He looked out of one of the low windows that 
were white and he could see out. This big room was so dark, but it was 
not dark outside. Alexander wanted to go outside. He didn’t like it so 
dark. And he didn’t like to say the prayer in the daytime when Mother 
wouldn’t listen to it. And most of all, he didn’t like the cold, hard feel- 
ing of the seat against the backs of his warm bare legs. It made shivers 
go up his back. 

“Mother?” He put his head against Mother’s arm and looked up 
to see if the three little lines were still there. “Mother?” he ventured 
again. 

“Yes, Alexander?” 

“Mother, can we go home now? I said the prayer. I want to go 
home. Please can we go home, Mother?” 

He wanted Mother to smile at him. The wrinkles made him worry. 

“Have you forgotten what I told you, Alexander? Are you going 
to sit still and behave or would you rather be punished?” 

Mother whispered so loudly that everyone could hear her. Alex- 
ander was embarrassed to have other people hear. He looked at the dirty 
red floor and muttered, “Gonna behave.” 

Mother handed him her hymn book. He left it unopened in his lap 
for a while and then he opened it. There weren’t any pictures, so he tried 
to make out some of the words. They were mostly big words; except 
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for “the” and “to” and “and” Alexander had never seen any of them 
before. He held the book out to Mother because he didn’t want it any 
more, but Mother didn’t look at him and Alexander’s arm got tired 
holding the book, and the book dropped. It made an awful noise. Mother 
jumped, and Alexander didn’t know whether to laugh or to act ashamed. 
He started down to get the book off the floor, but the shiny back of the 
seat ahead of them was too close. He bumped his head. Not a little 
bump. It was a loud bump, and it hurt. Alexander started to cry. He 
looked up at Mother. He wanted her to kiss it so it would feel better. 
But Mother was looking at him and there were three lines on her for- 
head. Alexander cried louder. The tears felt hot and wet sliding down 
his cheeks. Suddenly Mother took him by the hand and she stood up. 
She said “pardon me” to the people sitting next to her and she stepped 
across in front of them into the long aisle. She walked very fast. Alex- 
ander had to scurry to keep up with her. He forgot to cry. They walked 
through the dark door into the warm sunshine. Mother didn’t talk. He 
walked quietly by her side, feeling the warm sun on his head and should- 
crs. The silence and the quick walking made him feel restless inside. 

“Mother?” 

“You had fair warning, young man!” 

“Mother, are you angry?” 

There was no answer from Mother. Alexander looked up at her. 
Now there were ever so many little lines on her forehead. She must be 
very angry. Alexander held tighter to her hand. “Mother?” Mother was 
very quiet. 

“Mother, where are we going?” 

Mother scowled down at him. “You know how bad you’ve been, 
don’t you, Alexander?” 

“T haven’t been bad, Mother. I said the prayer. Are we going 
home?” 

“We certainly are. As fast as we can get there!” 

Alexander remembered Mother telling him to sit still. He remem- 
bered the three little lines. (Now there were at least five of them!) 

“T don’t want to go home, Mother.” 

“Y’m not surprised that you don’t after the way you behaved!” 

Alexander thought for a long time while he ran along trying to 
match his Mother’s long strides. Suddenly he couldn’t run alongside any 
longer. His knees felt weak. He started to cry. 

“Mother, I bumped my head and it hurts.” 
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G. S. Fraser 
THE STREETS OF CAIRO 


The streets of Cairo now 
Call with too many colours 
In all their beggars’ voices; 


And broken lights allow 
Sorrows to flow like odours 
From the ambiguous houses. 


Framed in the dark the green 
Windows of a café 
And the brown eating faces 


Dumb as the things they mean 
Are bent over coffee 
Tying the mind’s laces 


With clumsy and hopeless fingers; 
I am reminded of beggars 
And their insistent hands. 


And a jasmine odour lingers 
Among the spices and sugars 
The City understands. 


Nicholas Moore 


UPON THE EARLY MASSACRES IN ATHENS 


Here among the Ionic columns where 
Socrates walked, here in the blue air 

In the clean, high architecture 

Life takes on its ancient perfection, death 
Its old hue—the traitor’s colour. 
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And the calm soldiery step 

With their guns in the streets. The women 
Walk with their children to jangle of tanks. 
Suddenly the white puff of fire in the air 
And death becomes itself. The old 


Wounds are opened. Freedom is here, 

Is gone, is lost in ironic thanks. 

The brilliant fighters lie in the cold. 

The police swagger. Too soon, O too soon 
Death has come, as a friend, to call the tune! 


John Gawsworth 
REST 


Beneath the oaks the soldiers lie 
Staring at the open sky 
Drowsily, lazily. 


Like England is this plot of green 
But in the mountains all unseen 
The guns’ complaint affects the scene. 


Death is abroad this sunny day. 
Life has no time for idle play: 
Soon these will go their comrades’ way. 


Meanwhile the oaks throw chequered shade 
Upon the brows of many a blade 
Still eager and still unafraid, 


And overhead the clouds scud on 


Unto their own oblivion 
Whence soon these men, too, will be gone. 
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BOOKS 


H. W. Taylor 
A WRITER'S PREROGATIVE 


Cannery Row. By John Steinbeck. New York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 


By this time so many reviews of Cannery Row have been printed that it is 
almost impossible for the next reviewer not to be conscious of them. Steinbeck’s 
talent for arousing the widest variation of opinion and feeling is freshly demons- 
trated by his new, small, but not unimpressive book. 

There are always critics who know more about what an author should be 
doing than the author does. Hence, it is no surprise to see Steinbeck blamed in 
this instance for having written such a book as Cannery Row instead of another 
Grapes of Wrath or In Dubious Battle. The argument seems to be that, having 
arrived at a state of high seriousness and grave concern for the present ills of 
society, Steinbeck has no right to avoid the responsibility he has placed on his 
own shoulders. One critic confesses that he can not see why Steinbeck should 
have wanted to publish such a book as Cannery Row at this stage of his career. 
The critic is possibly unaware that he has drawn his own picture of Steinbeck’s 
career without consulting the person whose career, after all, it is. 

It seems possible, however, that the author of Cannery Row may have plans 
of his own, and until those plans are more obviously fatal than they seem at 
present, there is no need to object to his following them. A reading of Sea of 
Cortez should suggest to the reviewers that Steinbeck’s interest in social injustice 
was a phase through which he had already passed, having expressed himself with 
considerable vigor on the subject in two books, and rather more vaguely in a 
third (Of Mice and Men). The idea that a, view of the behavior of the biological 
world might be instructive to human beings trying to learn what life is really 
about is definitely set forth in Sea of Cortez. It was apparent in earlier works and 
is propably, as Edmund Wilson argues skillfully in The Boys in the Back Room, 
more basic in Steinbeck’s thinking than his radicalism. 

That Steinbeck’s biological philosophy fits well his bent toward dealing 
humorously and sentimentally with characters on the fringe of respectability, 
Cannery Row would demonstrate if the fact were not already known. His talent 
for this sort of thing is unquestionably entertaining and worth the price of the 
book, despite its possible lack of “importance.” His sentiment may sometimes 
fall into well-worn routines. The madame and her girls have hearts-of-gold of 
no new coinage. Doc restores his emotions with orchestral recordings, to musical 
souls a process as hackneyed/ as it is delightful. But there are worse devices than 
these, and in Cannery Row they are not banal. 

That the book attains a certain over-all unity, in its possibly disreputable 
purpose, is obvious. Nevertheless, it is not clearly organized. The book does not 
possess plot. On the other hand, there is no reason why Steinbeck should have 
imposed a conventional suspense-and-climax formula on this material. Cannery 
Row would probably have been ruined by too much plot. 

Since Cannery Row inevitably suggests Tortilla Flat, it will be remembered 
that in the earlier work Steinbeck achieved, without benefit of a really closely 
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woven story, a concrete unity of his whole theme through a group of central 
characters whose concerns with each other were carried continuously throughout 
the story so that every scene and episode had a clear point of reference. In 
Cannery Row the nearest approach to a central story is the relation of Doc to 
his friends the bums, and this emerges somewhat slowly and is frequently lost 
again before it comes back to conclude the book. 

Yet such criticism as this becomes an ungrateful task, and Steinbeck actual- 
ly precludes it with his disarming observation about the zodlogical specimens so 
tender that they cannot be picked up but must be allowed to move in their own 
way to imprisonment in the specimen jar. 

The book can satisfy even if only as an evocation of moments—like the one 
in which Doc sees through the quiet water the face of the drowned girl. The lack 
of a neatly tied-up story does no particular harm to such pieces of imagina- 
tion as that. 


New Directions 8. Edited, and with an introduction, by James Laughlin. Norfolk, 
Connecticut: New Directions. $3.50. 


Any responsible publication, such as New Directions, which gives new or 
experimental writers a means for presenting their work merits gratitude and 
praise if only for its altruistic intentions. And any reader wanting to keep in 
touch with what some of the more radical innovators and experimenters in letters 
are doing will welcome with interest each edition of the New Directions series. 

The present volume, however, does not quite equal its predecessors either 
in the amount of material presented or, more important, in variety and ‘“‘newness.” 
With a few noteworthy exceptions, the several items contained in New Direc- 
tions 8 seem even more fragmentary and the volume as a whole less integrated 
than usual. There seems to be an air of bafflement and frustration and of incipient 
sterility about the volume, engendered in part at least by the defensive and 
apologetic tone of Mr. Laughlin’s introduction. Above all this, a sense of irre- 
levancy to the present decade pervades, individually and collectively, much of 
the content. This can be illustrated by some of the better prose. Miss Eve 
Merriam’s two excellently designed vials of distilled horror, ““The Pink Slip” and 
“The Maid,’ written after the manner of Kafka, certainly show finesse and 
complete mastery of method, But she has turned back to the early thirties for her 
content, and thus her work becomes a brilliant literary exercise rather than 
living literature with contemporary relevance and _ significance. Similarly, the 
ingeniously contrived and well written surrealistic piece by Chauncey Hackett 
shows great technical skill with a not unfamiliar method, but here we see vir- 
tuosity rather than essential innovation or basic improvement. Compared with 
the Lorca prose at the end of the volume, Hackett’s story has only nicety and 
subtlety of execution to offer, rather than the freshness, vigor, and relevance 
of Lorca. Like Miss Merriam and Mr. Hackett, most of the contributors to 
New Directions 8 seem to have boarded the proper trains, and the trains seem 
to be on the appropriate tracks; but like Mr. Hackett, they are either sitting 
in stalled coaches with the shades drawn; or like Miss Merriam, traveling back- 
ward. One of them, at least, seems to have fallen off and dropped into the 
drainage canal at the side of the track. 

As most of the prose suffers by comparison with Lorca, much of the poetry, 
except that of W. C. Williams, Brinnin, and A. M. Klein, is overshadowed by 
Mr. Rexroth’s “The Phoenix and the Turtle.” Not that Rexroth has struck out 
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along some original or exciting by-path of literary innovation. But rather that 
his new poem, both as an example of mastery over content and method and as 
a sincere and pertinent personal statement, approaches—at least in comparison 
to most contemporary long poems—the stature of near greatness. The poem is 
made somewhat obscure by a personalized mysticism and by generally unfamiliar 
allusions; nevertheless, it is the only recent poem of any length in which the 
present moral and social blind alley of the western world is sensitively examined. 
True, except as a personal way out, Mr. Rexroth has no answer but a fatal- 
istic shrug of the shoulders. But at least he perceives and describes validly the 
world’s predicament. 

John M. Brinnin’s “The Fiery Exile’ is perhaps the most striking and un- 
usual, from the standpoint of technique, of the poems presented, Brinnin com- 
bines color symbols, stage setting, dancing by symbolic figures, and the imagery 
and cadence of his verse into an unique pageant of doom and catastrophe, 
echoing the accents of the world’s physical calamities. 

As was suggested above, most of the work in New Directions 8 seems sterile 
or irrelevant. Perhaps the war has quieted somewhat the experimental ferment 
that brewed and bubbled so vigorously during! the last two and a half decades. 
Perhaps, figuratively, time is being taken out for reassessment and readjustment 
in the presence of the overwhelming fact of war. Possibly New Directions, its 
title notwithstanding, has lost touch with new tendencies, and with really new 
work. But if it is still representative of its own special, restricted segment of 
literary activity, then we can only conclude that the tempo of the search for 
new forms in its own peculiar regions has slowed down, and that the vein 
seems to be playing out. 

—Joun FaTuLa 


American Education Under Fire. By V. T. Thayer. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 


In American Education Under Fire Dr. Thayer makes a penetrating analysis 
of current issues in American education. Anyone who wishes to understand the 
controversial problems now engaging the attention of both laymen and educators 
will find here a critical evaluation of the conflicting theories involved and a well 
justified statement of a positive program for modern education. 

Dr. Thayer considers the factors which have produced the current American 
milieu which in traditional terminology is called American democracy. He points 
out some of the dangers in present tendencies and concludes with a statement of 
“a free man’s faith.”’ If our democracy is to grow or even to endure, these articles 
of faith must be translated into action. They are: first, faith in the untapped 
resources of human personality; second, belief that human ingenuity can trans- 
form both man and the conditions under which he lives; third, the acceptance of 
cultural diversity as the only sound basis for lasting peace between peoples; fourth, 
the conviction that man is primarily responsible for his own fate. 

The right-about-face demanded by the proponents of what President Hutchins 
has called ‘Education for Freedom” is carefully explained and thoughtfully 
evaluated. Here, as throughout the book, the rebuttal is clearly reasoned, forceful 
and constructive. “‘We want no regression of intelligence in education under the 
guise of a return to intellectual thoroughness.” A consideration of education as 
adjustment versus education to meet the needs of youth deals with the effects 
of the scientific movement and the effects of job analysis on education. Dr. 
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Thayer justifies the newer trend which seeks to discover the needs of youth and 
to make available material and resources appropriate to those needs, 

A number of other significant controversial problems are critically examined, 
among them religious teaching, adequate post-war education and indoctrination. 
In order to throw light on the recent attempts to introduce religious instruction 
in the school, the development of our secular school is briefly sketched. Today 
the integrity and validity of the secular school are being challenged. It would 
be tragic if the challenge succeeded and the result were friction and disunity. 

Perhaps the most vital problem of all arises from our superficial and inade- 
quate plans for meeting post-war responsibility to American youth. Demoblized 
young war workers as well as young service men will need some provision analo- 
gous to the student aid provided by the N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. in the years 
preceding the war. Peace must not come without intelligent plans or provisions 
for an open road along which those now in the national service and those now 
in national industry can travel hopefully. The blundering, short-sighted policies 
of the past will not be adequate for the emergencies of peace! We need federal 
aid without the evils of a centralized system of education. The National Youth 
Administration recognized this fact and lodged genuine responsibility for local 
adaptation and variation in its regional directors with the help of advisory 
boards; it organized supervisory districts which often cut across state lines. 

Dr. Thayer outlines the duties of schools toward democracy. The ultimate 
democratic values upon which our schools must be built and by which the prob- 
lems of our common life must be solved are: “first, an abiding faith in the 
worth and uniqueness of each individual, a respect for his integrity and his right 
to self-development irrespective of the accidents of birth; secondly, the principle 
of mutuality in living which contrasts alike with individualism and collectivism; 
a conviction that self-realization is attained only when employed on behalf of 
the self-realization of another. Finally, these principles require as a means to 
their adequate realization a training in the unbiased search for truth.” 


—Mauvrice H. Crossy 


Men and Saints. By Charles Péguy. Rendered into English by Anne and Julian 
Green, New York: Pantheon Books. $2.75. 


” 


Péguy lived in four worlds—“old France, 
and a world transcending all these. 

In “old France” children were taught their two puretés, the Church and the 
Republic. France was the chosen people, chosen utterly beyond human compe- 
tition; it was so free a people that all it had to do when threatened by a ( (servile) 
outsider ‘was to prepare its military mobilization and then to continue “in the 
greatest peace and ease . . . its life of culture and liberty.” It was a hierarchical, 
orderly world; a world of well-defined races—so well-defined that “racism” was 
something foreign to it: the gods, as they had always done, struck the man ‘“‘who 
wished to rise above his station in life.” The pillars of that life were the poverty, 
work and family of Christendom. Everybody knew of death, and of the Republic, 
“organically,” not logically. The Dreyfus case—perhaps the edge between the 
first two of Péguy’s worlds—was still fought, on the right side, by an “army of 
lions led by asses,” in the “purest French tradition.” 

It was hardly given to Péguy to live in “old France”: he had to recognize 
it as a world of the past: He had to acknowledge that “‘we are defeated.” Never 
before has “man [been] smitten in his very station.” He knows that not only 


the end of all things, socialism, 
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generations pass, as has always been true, but that mankind itself is passing. 
The putrefaction of the Roman world was still “full of seeds,” but now we have 
but a “promise of sterility.”” While Nietzsche creates myths from the same know- 
ledge, while Cummings grins at the Enormous Room, while Henry Miller roman- 
ticizes and curses, while Pareto and Spengler crave after scientific: underpinnings, 
while others did and do things of the same varied order, Péguy re-embraces Cathol-i 
cism, an element of “old France.’ He believes. His belief does not follow a 
period of satiety and despair as did J.-K. Huysmans’s. Péguy had always been 
nourished by religion. 

It is in those of his writings that are most purely inspired by religious 
feelings and images that he enters his fourth world and transcends the others. 
In this world he is perhaps greater as a poet than as a prose writer, although 
even in his prose he sometimes reaches formulations which impress us because they 
are beyond safety and certainty and defeat. Even some transcendences found 
in the poems are of the order of prose. Thus God says that it is easy to be 
a mother of children, but difficult to be a mother of men and women—a pro- 
found and concise thought which nevertheless still clings to the world of surrender. 
To my mind, in the course of transcending his worlds, Péguy transcends himself 
only twice. Once when he makes the find that 


The hearts of sinners are not taken by violence. 
They are not pure enough. Only the kingdom of heaven is taken by violence. 


And the other time in the whole of his poem Night. It is in his best passages 
that Péguy presents us with valid statement and leaves behind the style in which 
his more ordinary achievements are embodied: that of emphatic repetition and 
of vacillation between narrative (innocent, in wonderment, sometimes smiling), 
sermon, and prophecy. 


—Kurt H. Wo.rr 


Lonely Boy Blues. By Alan Kapelner. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Lonely Boy Blues, a first novel by a young author, is a tour through the 
minds of various members of an unfortunate family at a time of crisis in their 
emotional lives, The basic conflict, here shown in its climax, is between unrea- 
sonable and altogether-restrictive parent love, and the struggle of the children for 
freedom and self-identity. 


In order to bring out the conflict sharply, Kapelner has drawn extremes 
of love and callousness and frustration, sometimes effectively, sometimes without 
developing character-depth and motivations sufficiently to achieve conviction. 
For instance, the daughter seems like an amorphous player in a parable when, 
after discovering that she has slept all night beside her dead mother, she is 
mostly concerned about her inability to look upset for the doctor’s benefit. That 
could have been a powerful scene, but because the daughter is incompletely 
alive, the latent drama is rendered bloodless. 

Kapelner’s failure to create flesh-and-blood characters probably stems from 
his only-partial mastery of the stream-of-consciousness method he employs, although 
he does succeed often in presenting aspects of character which more conven- 
tional novelists do not touch. 

A comparison with Faulkner demonstrates the difference between success 
and near-success. In As I Lay Dying, one complete chapter reads, “My mother 
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is a fish.’ The reader can trace from early pages the building-up of events and 
associations which culminate in this sharply-defined attitude of the boy who is 
speaking; and the one sentence, loaded with meaning, is extraordinarily powerful. 
In Lonely Boy Blues, a comparable culmination takes place when the father goes 
mad because his son has failed him. But where Faulkner employs a sentence here 
and a word there in leading up to his climax, Kapelner is forced to devote an 
entire chapter to a kaleidoscope of the father’s life. If the story had been de- 
veloped in depth, with blood to baste the spectator brain, that chapter might 
have achieved impact, and since it is a crucial passage, the book might have been 
a success. As it is, it just misses. 

Kapelner does have promise—he writes with vigor and sure feeling for 
words and rhythm. Basically he lacks a sensitive understanding of his characters. 
It is as if he were recording his own stream-of-consciousness as he passively 
regards their thinking and behaving, and since his empathic scope is limited always 
by the bounds of his own self-consciousness, his characters never acquire identity. 

I believe Kapelner is identifying himself with Chesty, the strong boy with 
the weak heart and the troublesome intellectual bent, when he writes: 

“A sigh sneaked through Skinny’s nose and mouth, and Chesty peered at 
his brother and tried to study him as he always tried to study him, as he always 
longed to arrange his symptoms in neat cubicles and x-ray each one of them, 
but the stubborn backwash of his own tight plight stymied him, and he gave up 
the study as he always gave up the study.” 

If Kapelner stops giving up the study, and stops trying to box off his char- 
acters into neatly labeled cubicles, he may write a fine book. I think he can, and 
I hope he does. 

—RosertT Park MILus 


Lincoln Fitzell 


HARVEST 


By arrow light, fierce glint of maize, 
They reaped rough grain in thorny haze, 
Or clutched barb-root, the feathered woe 
Of harvest sleep sheafed long ago. 


Corn made thanksgiving under trees, 
On leafy stone worn families 

Knelt down for grace lest feasting make 
Too brutal haste from plowing ache. 
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Robin Atthill 
THE LONG STORM 


Slowly the storm piled up across the plain, 

Moved sulleniy upwind masking the sun, 

While the thunder deployed its artillery to stun 

The waiting nervous ear, and the sudden rain 

That splashed the windscreen, hissing under the wheels, 
Trailed its curtain across our sunburnt May, 
Shrouding the bright past, till yesterday 

Was a muttered echo in the far drowned hills. 


Louring grief, too dark for heart to bear, 

Blurs dim the landscape grey with groping fear; 
But tomorrow’s morning, windbright after the long 
Storm, unveils the timeless strength of the walls 
Riding the rough moor and the ghyll that falls 
Into the daffodil valley with a wilder song. 


André Spire 
SONG 


To Yves Madec 


Maidens of Pontivy, 
Maidens of Pontivy, 
With your hoods 

Of black beaten velvet, 
With your rustic bonnets, 
Of satin black and red, 
With your dresses black 
On your square waists, 
I did admire you. 


Maidens of Pontivy, 
Maidens of Pontivy, 
With your aprons 
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Of turquoise woolen, 
With your flat chests, 
Your stomachs forward, 
With your nude wrists, 
And your vague eyes, 

I did admire you. 


But you, maidens of Nantes, 
But you, maidens of Nantes, 
With your flat stomachs 
And your swinging hips, 
And your breasts forward, 
And your keen eyes, 

With your sounding feet, 
Your heads highly coiffed, 
You I did desire. 


—Translated by Ellarose Sullivan 


Lindley Hubbell 
FROM "DIPTYCH" 


In the porcelain cactus garden 
Six cacti, in rows 

Of threes, 

And four brown broken rocks: 
These 

No less alive than those. 


The spider spins its web out of itself. 
So does the bivalve, being lower 
On the evolutionary shelf, 

And never goes abroad. 


During the Renaissance, Pico 
Knew more languages than anyone, 
Wishing to see, like Vico, 

History steadily and see it whole. 

I have that very sickness in my soul. 
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4, High Street Green CONTEMPORARY 


Hemel Hempstead e@ 
Hertfordshire gas 
England ® criticism 
Dear Norman Macleod: ® art 
I’ve recently received a copy of ® ficti 
ction 
Maryland Quarterly No. 3, containing ee oa 
my poem “Spider World.” Many thanks, © “little mags 
and, oh certainly, congratulations! Its 
bulk and luxurious production contrasts CURRENT AND 
with our thin little magazines printed OUT-OF PRINT 
on bad paper (so terribly difficult to Write or Visit Us 


obtain even that), our strictly “utility” 
productions. It was, therefore, a dou- 
ble pleasure to read MQ. The quality 
of the contributions, to my judgment, 
was really high, and I found it parti- 
cularly interesting reading the work of 
your American contributors, since, in 
these days, we too seldom get any good 
glimpses at the literary works of our 
young contemporaries on your side of 


the Atlantic. I hope the English con- AURORA 


tributions had a similar interest for 


your readers. In this way alone, I think, RESTAURANT 


you and your colleagues are doing a 


We Buy and Sell GR. 5-8746 


GRamercy 17-9223 


fine job of work in producing such a EDDIE’S 
first-rate magazine. 
Vivienne Koch’s article I found par- Home of Real Italian Cooking 


ticularly interesting, but I can’t pre- 

tend to pick and choose, when I found 

more than a little satisfaction in most WINES AND LIQUORS 
of the contributions you printed. I feel Beer on Draught 

it is a pity that the young writers and 

poets in England cannot get to know 


better their contemporaries and their 144 WEST 4th STREET 


works in America. I wish you the best : 
of luck with Maryland Quarterly. Bet. Washington Sq. and 6th Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


At present, I’m engaged in editing 
an anthology of contemporary verse 
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FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 


We are proud to have so 
many Briarcliff families stop 
with us at the Ritz in New 
York. If you haven't yet 
enjoyed the services of 
this fine hotel, be R 
sure to try it on 
your next visit 
here. Write to 
JAMES O. STACK, 
Vice President, for 
reservations. 


Madison Avenue at 46th St., New York 
RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 


In The Next Number Of The 


BRIARCLIFF 


QUARTERLY: 


Poetry in the War 


An Article 
By VIVIENNE KOCH 


Prose, Poetry, Art 


from England, Australia, 
France, South America 
and the U.S.S.R. 


Subscribe now in order to be 
sure of getting this issue. 


Briarcliff Quarterly 
Briarcliff Junior College 
Briarcliff Manor, New York 


$2.00 a year 50¢ a copy 


by young English poets, expressing in 
various ways their hopes for future man 
and future society. If all goes well, I’m 
hoping this anthology will be published 
carly next year by the Favil Press, and 
if so, I’ll send a copy out to you. I 
don’t mean to imply, in the purpose of 
such an anthology, that the importance 
of poetry is primarily social. On the 
contrary, I think a2 poem should exist 
in its own right as an aesthetic unity. 
The first significance of poetry, I think, 
must be aesthetic, but, at the same 
time, a lot of poetry has other impli- 
cations, and this anthology is concerned 
with those implications so far as they 
express the poet’s hopes for “future 
man and future society.” I hope all 
goes well with the anthology (although 
there are many difficulties, with paper 
as the principal one) because you might 
find it interesting. 

This war period is certainly, in this 
country, a time of intense poetic activ- 
ity. Little reviews and small poetry 
magazines (some of them often pro- 
duced at a financial loss) repeatedly 
spring up to provide outlets for the 
work of our younger writers. Some of 
these little ventures inevitably have a 
short life, but they ali are little centres 
of expression in which the human spirit 
and personality can flower when exter- 
nal conditions are distinctly opposed to 
their flowering. 


Quite incredibly to me, some of these 
magazines have their scope limited by 
petty quarrels between poets. It’s a pity 
that, instead of getting on with the 
job of writing, they find time to split 
themselves into opposing schools and 
factions. But for all that, there is a 
healthy activity over here in the birth 
and re-birth of several of these little 
publications which struggle on more by 
faith than finance. Denys Val Baker 
works as hard as ever in keeping alive 
the work of many of these little re- 
views, and this year is editing another 
Little Reviews Anthology. Last year’s 


edition, as you probably know from 
him, met with a deserved success. 
Meanwhile, I reiterate my _ best 
wishes for Maryland Quarterly, and 
give you my every good wish for the 
future. 
Very sincerely, 


HArRDIMAN ScotTtr 


CALL FOR SERVICE 
WRITERS 


Lt. Jack Aistrop 
No. 2 Pet (Tech) Stores Depot 
RYA‘S: Cr; ABIL. A: 
11-1-45 
The Editor 
Briarcliff Quarterly 
New York 
Dear Sir: 
Many thanks for your letter dated 
21 November 44, which has _ just 
reached me. I have sent it to my agent 


and asked her to comply with your 
invitation. 


I am glad that Bugle Blast has 
reached New York. But I am sorry that 
so few American Writers are included 
in the first three issues, I contacted 
your embassy and saw a Major about 
this question and practically asked for 
something of Saroyan’s. The reply, very 
blandly uttered, ‘Who is Saroyan?” 
rather took me aback, and the material 
which was eventually sent was fit only 
for pulp magazines. I should be grate- 
ful if you could put me in touch with 
American Service writers. 

My best wishes, 

Faithfully, 
Jack AIsTROP 


QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 
OF 
LITERATURE 


VOL II NO. 2 


presents 
WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS: 


1. A booklet of his most 
recent poetry 


2. A glance at T. S. Eliot 


3. An appraisal of Ken- 
neth MRexroth’s new 
book 


JAMES T. FARRELL: 


A long selection from his 
new trilogy in progress 


YVOR WINTERS: 


A spitfire reply to “the 
Nonsense of Winters’ Ana- 
tomy” 


KENNETH REXROTH: 
Three of his latest poems 


and other writers 


NUMBER 3: will feature 
FRANZ KAFKA in a selec- 
tion of the best critical es- 
says and_ short _ stories 
hitherto unavailable in Eng- 
lish. 


annual subscription three dollars 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE 


1982 Yale Station 
New Haven, Conn. 


HARPER BOOKS ON TIMELY TOPICS ———— 
| SIGHT AND INSIGHT 


By RICHARD H. GUGGENHEIMER, 
Art Department, Briarcliff Junior College. 


Here a distinguished painter and teacher of the philosophy and history 
of art makes an unusual and pertinent criticism of the role of art in the 
modern community. Here is analyzed the creative process and the role 
of the person looking at, trying to understand and appreciate, art. The 
author shows that wider, more universal appreciation of art is normal, 
wholesome, and of use in the spiritual strengthening of the community, 
and further, that art can be the natural and characteristic attribute of 
persons in ordinary living, when experience has the virtue of insight: 
“Art is not rarified or remote. It is Here and Now.” 


MAX SCHOEN, Professor, Carnegie Institute of Technology, says: 
“Tt was a profitable expenditure of time to read this author’s unusual 
study. I like the author’s ideas, outlook, style and spirit. His calm 
intensity appeals to me. I compliment you on having discovered the man 
and the book.” $3.50 


TIME FOR PLANNING 


A Social-Economic Theory For The 20th Century 

By LEWIS L. LORWIN, Formerly Economic Consultant, National 
Resources Planning Board 

Foreword By M. C. Hedges, Director of Research, International 
Brotherhood, Electrical Workers. 

Hcre is in effect.a considered rejoinder to those recent writers who 
argue that social planning means dictatorship, How essential thought 
on urgent public issues can proceed with assurance of personal freedom, 
why concern for planning is the only alternative to social confusion 
and economic depression—these and other timely issues are cogently 
discussed by a long time authority and exponent of planned approaches 
to social improvement. $3.00 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By GEORGE B. DE HUSZAR, Formerly of the European and 
Asiatic Area Study, University of Chicago. 

Here is a book that aims to help those who would otherwise only talk 
about democracy, to act; to help those who want to act to find methods 
of action; and to help those who act, to act more efficiently, 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, says: “Everyone should read this book who is not content 
merely to chatter about democracy, but who wants to learn the practice 
of democracy as an art of living.” 


CHARLES E. HENDRY, Coordinator of Research, American 
Jewish Congress, says: ‘Here is something really down to earth. It 
combines both a philosophy and a psychology of participation in a fresh 
and vigorous design for democratic living.” 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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NOTES 


JEAN WAHL, French poet, is now teaching philosophy at Mount Holyoke 
College. DENIS DEVLIN, Secretary of the Irish Legation in Washington, has 
recently published some translations of St. J-Perse’s poetry. 


From Sight to Insight is taken from a chapter in the book Sight and Insight, 
to be published shortly by Harper and Brothers. Its author, RICHARD GUG- 
GENHEIMER, teaches painting and art history at Briarcliff Junior College. 
He has studied. at Johns Hopkins University (B.A.), University of the Sorbonne, 
Académie Colarossi, Académie de la Grande Chaumiére (Paris), and with Othon 
Coubine and Leo Stein. GALATEA JONES (Self Portrait) was a servant girl 
in the Latin Quarter of New Orleans, where she had accidental access to paint 
and canvas. Fifteen of her paintings are now being handled by Gallerie Neuf, 
342 East 79th Street, New York City. As an artist Galatea Jones is self-taught. 
FERNAND LEGER (American Landscape, 1944) was born in Argentan, France, 
in 1881. He came to the United States in 1940 and now lives in New York. 
DOROTHEA TANNING (My Life in the Blue Room), a brilliant young sur- 
realist painter, was born in Galesburg, Illinois, in 1913, She lives in New York, 
where her work is handled by the Julien Levy Gallery. BERNARD WHITE- 
FIELD was born in 1910. He has taught, played and sung professionally, and 
is now a composer. To date his published works include four guitar solos, twelve 
books of Boogie Woogie, one book of Latin American dances, three folk-song 
choral settings and two songs. Short Order Boogie was composed especially for 
the Briarcliff Quarterly. 

TERRY LEROY, previously a student at Rollins College (Florida), is at 
present a senior at Briarcliff Junior College, where she is a Creative Writing 
major. JESSIE TREICHLER is secretary to the President of Antioch College. 
She has published in the Antioch Review. FRED URQUHART, British writer, 
is the author of Time Will Knit and I Fell for a@ Sailor. ALAN ROOK as a 
Major in the British Army went through Dunkirk. Now invalided out of the 
war. Routledge has issued two volumes of his poetry: Soldiers, This Solitude and 
These Are My Comrades. Some of his stories have been published in Life and 
Letters Today and Kingdom Come. MAURICE LINDSAY is the editor of the 
new book-periodical, Poetry (Scotland). Author of two volumes of poetry (Pre- 
dicament and No Crown For Laughter), he is a Captain in the Cameronians. 
ANN CHADWICK is a Canadian living in England. She has published in 
Life and Letters Today and Voices (England). GEORGE EWART EVANS, 
born in 1909, is a Welsh short story writer, and his work has appeared in most 
anthologies of modern Welsh literature. He is now an aircraftsman in the R.A.F. 
At present a member of the N.F.S., E. W. ROBERTSON is best known in Eng- 
land as a painter and illustrator. He published his first story in Bugle Blast, 
an anthology from the services (London). His fiction in this issue of the 
Briarcliff Quarterly is his second appearance in print and his first in this country. 
HOUGHTON TAYLOR is chairman of the Division of Humanities, Western 
State College of Colorado, Gunnison. KURT H. WOLFF teaches sociology at 
Earlham College (Indiana); he has contributed to the Partisan Review and 
Experiment. MAURICE CROSBY is Academic Dean at Briarcliff Junior College, 
where JOHN FATULA is a member of the English faculty. 
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GEORGE SCURFIELD (now in active service) is a British poet whose 
work is being handled by NICHOLAS MOORE. Mr. Moore has appeared in 
previous issues of the Briarcliff Quarterly. JOHN GAWSWORTH, a sergeant 
in the R.A.F., was founder-editor of The English Digest. His selected poems 
(1931-1941), Legacy to Love, were issued by Collins. G. S. FRASER, Scottish 
poet, is now on active service with the British, PAUL EATON REEVE is a 
young American poet who has not as yet published a volume. MAY SARTON 
has published one novel and two books of verse. LINCOLN FITZELL and 
KENNETH REXROTH are Californians) ROBIN ATTHILL, English, 
is a classics master at Shelborne College, Dorset. He has had poems in New 
Writing, The Wind and the Rain, Poetry—British periodicals. BYRON VAZA- 
KAS, talented young American poet, has been published in the Partisan Review. 
WILLIAM MEAD, a student at the University of Maryland, was one of the 
editors of the Maryland Quarterly, ELLAROSE SULLIVAN, editor of the 
Briarcliff Quarterly, is a senior at Briarcliff Junior College. ANDRE SPIRE, 
who introduced ‘“‘free verse” to France, is the distinguished author of thirteen 
volumes of poetry. The poem by ALEX COMFORT is reprinted from Meanjin 
Papers (Australia). We hope in future issues of the Briarcliff Quarterly to pub- 
lish much of the new Australian writing which appears in Meanjin Papers, the 
little review issued from Brisbane. LAWRENCE LITTLE is with the Royal Corps 
of Signals;-he is now in Italy. ROBERT PARK MILLS is literary editor of the 
NEW LEADER (New York). 


Books from the New Scotland 


Poetry Scotland No. 1. Editor: Maurice Lindsay. 
An anthology of contemporary Scottish poetry with 
foreword by Compton Mackenzie. 4/6. 


Scottish Art & Letters No. 1. Editor: R. Crombie Saunders. 
A collection of Scottish contemporary writing, poetry 
and painting with contributions from James Birdie, 
A. S.. Neill, J. F...Hendry, Fred Urquhart, Robert 
Melville, etc. 


Six pages of Reproductions one in full colour. 5/—. 


cloth 7/6. 


Modern Scottish Painting by J. D. Fergusson. 
A brilliant and informative introduction to modern 
painting generally & Scots painting in particular written 
by a painter who has won a world reputation in his 
struggle for independent art. 8/6. 


WILLIAM MACLELLAN, Publisher 
240 Hope Street, Glasgow, C. 2, Scotland 
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